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ALL READY FOR THE GARDEN CONTEST 
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Here is a picture of BE. G. Packard starting into the American Agriculturist garden contest on his Delaware 
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It will be seen that he has a box of Burpee’s seeds and a set of the Planet Jr implements. 
is a typical Delaware farm hand and the rope harness shown on the horse is the “plow gears” 
Delaware, Maryland and the middle south. Mr Packard’s garden, entered in our garden contest, 
square rods of land. The soil is a moderately heavy clay loam, with clay subsoil, nearly level and free of stone and 
is characteristic of much of the land in central Delaware. 
subscribers everywhere, and if they are careful to keep a record of what they do in the garden and how they do it 
and send in their reports in the fall, the experience that will thus be available for our readers ought to be worth the 
$2500 worth of prizes offered. 
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A World-Wide Glance at Wool. 


Within the past few weeks the home 
market for wool has developed not a little 
strength, with advances in some directions 
of 1@2c per lb, as indicated in our table 
of comparative prices. We quote Boston, 
as values there have most influence on the 
market at New York and further west. 
For Chicago and St Louis subtract some- 
thing for freight difference. The foreign 
wool markets are very strong and that af- 
fects the situation here. Our present im- 
ports are largely coarse carpet wools, and 
more or less wool is being exported from 
Atlantic ports, partly re-exports of for- 
eign. Boston wool merchants have been 
making heavy purchases in the west, and 
there is some speculative trading, the 
woolen mills meanwhile buying conserva- 
tively. Without special activity, the mar- 
ket for finished fabrics is generally strong. 

WOOL PRICES PER POUND AT BOSTON. 





May 27 Apri Jani Janl 
1899 1899 1899 1898 

Obie and Pa, 

XX and above, 3@%6 77 30 

x. 24 26 

Nol, * 28@29 30 2 

Fine unwashed, ! Hew 19 1 

Ohio delaine, 2 2 29 31 
Michigan 

X and above, 0 2@2 oe 

Nol, 26 23 

Fine unwashed, 16@17 14@15 16@I7 Is 
Kentucky, Ind & ‘Mo, 

Cc ombing 4 blood, 2@33 20@22 20@22 23@24 

Clothing ¥% blood, 22@23 _ 20@22 22@23 
Texas (scoured basis), , 

Spring fine, 40@43 40@42  40@43 «= 50@53 
California (scoured heat), - aon P ‘ anes 

Socios. gy ern free, 7@ § 

Southe bey Sra 338 Sass ese 
Territory ‘ordinary (scoured dy . 

Fine 42@43 «-42@i13 ss 42@43—s SS 

Mediu 38@40 40 43 46@47 
Col and. New Mexico, 

Improved 16@18 19@20 19@20 19@22 

Coarse and carpet, 3@l4 l6al7 6@l7 li@l9 
Foreign wools (scoured basis), 

Australian combing, 66@72 Gi@i2 age 67@72 

Australian clothing, 65@66 6: p bd 

Cape Colony clothing, 56 53@55 57 


So closely interwoven are the wool in- 
terests of the entire world that a disturb- 
ing element im one part is seriously felt 
elsewhere. The movement, prices and con- 
dition of the trade at London, the greatest 
distributing center, are always studied 
with keen interest. There are always enor- 
mous accumulations of Australian, Cape 
and other wools converging at that point, 
and thence distributed to English manu- 
facturers, to the continent of Europe and 
to America. During ‘'98 a total of 2,083,000 
bales colonial and foreign wools were im- 
ported into the U K, nearly:alil of this 
through London. Of the amount named, 
1,273,000 bales were Australian and 283,000 
bales from Cape Colony, the remainder 
originating im various foreign countries, in 
cluding Argentina, India, Persia, Russia, 
etc. Total imports in ‘97 were 2,269,000 
bales, and the average annual imports for 
a long series of years approximate 2,000,- 
000 bales. It is thus seen at a glance that 
the eondition of the London market af- 
fects every other market in the world. 
These wools are distributed through a _se- 
ries of auction ‘sales, generally about half 
a dozen during the course of a year, each 
lasting a fortnight. 

In reviewing the wool trade for "98 the 
London house of Helmuth, Schwartze & 
Co, among the largest brokers at that mar- 
ket, say that the condition of the woolen 
industry has been determined mainly by 
two circumstances, viz, the seriows de- 
crease in the Australian clip and conse- 
quent scarcity of merino wool and-the fail- 
ure of the American ,demand for wool and 
woolen goods. For the third time in suc- 
cession a disastrous 

DROUTH AFFECTED THE AUSTRALEAN SUPPLY, 
amounting. to.a decrease from that source 
of about 160,000 bales. Thé comparative 
scarcity of merino and the abundance of 
coarse wool formed a prominent feature 
which was reflected in the course of prices: 
Fine merino wool, notwithstanding the 
halting and unsatisfactory state of trade 
conditions, advanced § to 1@ per cent in Lon- 
don, fine crossbred fleeces remaining sta- 
tionary, but medium and coarse wools; 
which formed the -bulk of the crossbred, 
declined 15 to 25 per cent. 








AT HOME AND ABROAD 


The value of merino wool stands at about 
an average point, comparing the markets 
of the past 10 years. The authority named 
places much stress upon the uneven char- 
acter of the export trade to the US. “The 
reason for this predominant influence is 
not entirely the importance of this trade, 
but rather the inconstant character which 
at every varying customs legislation of the 
U § is necessarily given. To the continent 
of Europe the exports of goods are prac- 
tically constant. But turn to the U § fig- 
ures and one finds that during the past 
four years the ex~-orts vary from £6,500,000 
sterling to £1,100,000 sterling; i e, falling 
in one year to a fifth part of another; and 
the case is similar with wool Such enor- 
mous variation in the requirements of a 
great nation like the U S can be met by 
nothing, they simply dominate the situa- 
tion. Last year the American demand for 
both wool and woolen goods failed signally. 
As a consequence the position of the in- 
dustry has in all quarters been a most 
difficult one, and had it not been for the 
great contraction in the supply of fine wool 
during the past few years a falt in its value 
would probably have been inevitable.” 

NINE MONTHS’ IMPORTS OF WOOL INTO U 8. 

(Last three figures, 000s, omitted.) 


1898-9—. -1897-8—~, ——-1896-7—,, 
“Lbs Value “Lb 





Wools Lbs Value Lbs Value 
Clothing, 7,027 $1,085 34,342 100 86,597 $14 fan] 
Combing, 1,391 395 3065 baat 13, . 27 
Carpet, 45,119 4,261 64,547 6, 346 68,108 7 ‘aT 

Total, 53,537 5,741 102,954 13,161 168,534 24,625 

Manufactures 
Carpets — se — 224% - 78 
Clothing. J 690 662 =— 756 
Cloths, — 3,216 — 3,419 — 9,716 
Dress goods, — 5,046 — 5,219 — 986 
Yarns, - — 180 = 427 
Shoddy, 222 47 1,442 423 =—s-:1,092 351 
Other, — 1,071 — 1,44 — 45,741 

Total, — 11,463 _ — 77,055 

Aggregate, — 17,204 — 2,720 51,686 





Practical investigation of the possibilities 
of silk culture im the U S has led the de- 
partment of agriculture to the conclusion 
that with present appliances and under ex- 
isting conditions silk cannot be profitably 
raised in this country. Experiments have 
been conducted om an extensive scale by 
special appropriation of congress, begin- 
ning as far back as 1876 and continuing 
until 1891. The experiments demonstrated 
the fact that an excellent quality of silk 
worm cocoons could be raised over nearly 
the entire country, but further showed that 
the high prices of labor put out of the 
question any possibility of profit in the in- 
dustry, when in competition with the cheap 
labor of foreign silk-raising countries. The 
chief obstacle has been to reel the raw silk 
from the cocoon cheaply enough to put the 
finished product at a price anywhere near 
that of foreign silk. “Efforts have been 
made to equalize the cost of production by 
using electrical machinery to do the reel- 








ing, but here again difficulty was encoun- 
tered, for no silk reeler could pay a price 
for cocoons which would induce anyone to 


undertake the labor of producing them. 
Agitation to levy a high import duty on 
reeled silk has thus far failed of results, 
The department now has no silk worm eggs 
for distribution and its reports dealing with 
the subject are exhausted, but a few pri- 
vate firms in the south can furnish eggs to 
those who wish to make further experi- 
ments. 
ae alae iain 


Jottings from the Farmers. 





Potatoes for winter use should be sown 
late that they may make a rapid growth 
and remain tender.—[W. Bentzien, Steuben 
Co, N Y. 





Is there serious injury affecting the coun« 
try at large, resulting from concentration in 
the few large cities of manufacturing in« 
terests controlled by strong corporations, 
who are able, with the aid of low railroad 
rates to control large territory, freeze out 
or prevent the operating of small conéerns 
in country towns and villages, thus limiting 
the home market of the farmer and forcing 
his products to pay carriage to the-cen- 
ters of trade? Does the cost of production, 
Iowered by operating Iarge plants and giv- 
ing the masses cheaper goods really benefit, 
or is it offset by rendering thousands of 
operatives in mills and factories helpless 
and unable to feed themselves except 
through the work supplied by such con-< 
cerns ?—[G@. Nicholls, Texas.” 





There is an idea prevalent among us 
country people, that everyone in the city is 
seeking some a@vantage of us at all times, 
How greatly can each be benefited by com- 
ing in contact by direct dealing with each 
other. I am sure if the comsumers of our 
large cities were to try the plan of buy- 
ing direct from the producer both buyer 
and seller would be benefited, and the 
buyer get a much better article. The ship~ 
per, who buys to re-sell, buys when prices 
are low and holds for an advance in prices, 
so as to increase his profits, whereas the 
producer would ship regularly as he gath- 
ered enough to ship. If mecessary two or 
more go in together and ship every week. 
Cannot this be remedied so as to bring pro- 
ducer and consumer to deal with each 
other?—[Countryman, Daviess Co, Ky. 





My four sows produced nearly $200 worth 
of pigs and pork the past season and I have 
the sows left. During the winter my hogs 
run in the barnyard and in summer in the 
apple orchard, and they have but little extra 
feed,except when the sows are suckling pigs. 
Once a week I give my hogs a mixture of 
sulphur, charcoal and ashes from the cook- 
stove, and salt, about 2 qts of the mixture 
to us agile H. Hartwell, Hunterdon 
Co, le 
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WALTHAM WATCHES 


The best and most reliable timekeepers 


made in this country or in any other. 


Phe “Perfected American Watch,” an illustrated book of in- 
leresting information about watches, will be sent upon request. 
American Waltham Watch Co., Walibam, Mass. 
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MACHINERY 


Best and cheapest. — 
Send for catalogue. 
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KENNEL SECRETS 


By “ASHMONT.” How to breed, exhibit and 
This is 2 Di monograph on = 


fad’ ,» written by Br. J. Frank Perry. te 
Sg for feeding ding doge under their various conditions. 
ver of degs should read this excellent volume. 
, 8vo. cloth. Postpaid, $3. 
FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl., NewYork. 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington. 
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Where Crimson Clover Is Valuable. 
GERALD M’ CARTHY. 





Crimson clover, Trifolium incarnatum, is 
an annual clover which bears its deep 
crimson flowers in a long terminal spike 
instead of a globular head, as with most 
other clovers. The flowers vary some- 
times to cream color or pure white. This 
clover has been long cultivated in south- 
ern Europe, but has become. well known in 














PURE-BRED TAMWORTH SOW. 


the United States only within a few years. 
The plant fills a place occupied by no other 
crop and in its proper place has very great 
value. 

It is hardy in New Jersey and all the re- 
gion south of the Ohio and Potomac rivers. 
It makes its chief growth in the cool 
months of late fall and early spring and 
can be grown between crops occupying the 
ground and paying a good rental when the 
soil would otherwise be vacant or growing 
noxious weeds. The plant is a vigorous 
grower, thrives on soil too light for red 
clover, makes a very rich hay and more of 
it than red clover. When turned under 
for green manure it stores the soil with 
humus and nitrates necessary for succeed- 
ing grain or root crops. The average yield 
of hay when properly fertilized is from 2 
to 4 tons per acre, of seed 8 to 10 bu. In 
the cotton states a crop of hay and a sec- 
ond crop of seed are obtained from the 
same planting and all between the sowing 
in Sept and the mowing in May. The seed 
is very hardy and of vigorous growth. It 
is found that a good catch is obtained by 
simply broadcasting the seed among a 
standing grain crop or in the stubble of a 
preceding crop, thus saving the cost of 
preparing the soil especially for the seed. 
From 15 to 20 lbs of good seed suffices to 
seed one acre. The seed costs from 6 to 8c 
per lb, or $3.50 to 5 per bu of 60 Ibs. 

At the south crimson clover is always 
sown in the fall or from Aug 15 toward 
the northern limit to Oct 15 in the south. 
In the cotton states the usual plan is to 
sow in Sept among a growing crop, most 
commonly cotton, corn or orchard fruits. 
Stock are pastured on it from Dec 1 to 
March 1. A hay crop is cut off in April, 
two weeks later the after growth turned 
under for a cultivated crop or the growth 
allowed to ripen for seed about June 1 and 
followed by late corn. In this way the 
farmer gets three months’ pasturage, a 
crop of rich hay, not less than 1% tons per 
acre, and a crop of seed from 8 to 10 bu, 
all this at the cost of 20 lbs of seed at 8c 
per Ib. Of course to secure these three 
Successive crops the land must be well 
supplied with easily soluble plant food. 
But the fertilizer required is not expensive 
-&and when the crop is all consumed on the 
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farm the fertilizer remains for following 
crops. 

Like all the legumes, crimson clover pos- 
sesses the power of drawing its nitrogen- 
ous food from the atmosphere, therefore 
only phosphate and potash are necessary to 
supply in fertilizer. Two tons of clover 
hay contain about 80 lbs of nitrogen worth 
as commercial fertilizer 15c per lb, or $12. 
It also contains 16 lbs of phosphoric acid 
worth 80c and 60 Ibs of potash worth $3. 
The latter two items must be supplied in 
the fertilizer, or if it is desired to improve 
the land, more phosphate and potash than 
the crop needs should be given. A good 
fertilizer for crimson clover is per acre, 
about 600 lbs acid phosphate and muriate of 
potash about 160 lbs. If the soil is very 
light it will pay to add 600 lbs of air-slaked 
lime, 

When crimson clover is to be cured for 
hay it should be cut just before the blos- 
soms begin to open. It is then in its best 
condition and the most palatable to stock. 
If left longer the hairs and prickles on the 
flower envelopes become hard and irritate 
the mouths of stock. Horses’ especially 
may be seriously injured by the overripe 
hay. When cut as here directed there is 
no danger of feeding crimson clover hay 
in any quantity. But it must be borne in 
mind that this is a very rich food and 
should not be fed alone to any kind of 
stock except perhaps milch cows in full 
flow. Crimson clover frequently stands 
the winters of central New York and Mas- 
sachusetts, but it is not perfectly hardy nor 
reliable north of the Ohio and Potomac 
rivers except for New Jersey, where win- 
ters are moderated by proximity to the 
gulf stream. 

b= We strongly advocate crimson clover 
throughout the north as a “cover crop.” 
Throughout the northern region it may be 
sown on any vacant land after June 15, 
and will make a rank growth before freez- 
ing weather. This growth will add largely to 
the soil’s stock of nitrogen if plowed under 
either in the fall or early spring, and this 
even though it may entirely winterkill. 
George T. Powell of Columbia county, N 
Y, and other equally good farmers, follow 
this practice so thoroughly that they do 
not buy any nitrogenous fertilizer. Crim- 





A HOMEMADE SPRAYING MACHINE--See Page 702 
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son clover provides costly nitrogen for 
nothing, and they buy only potash and 
phosphoric acid. These men are justly en- 
thusiastic over crimson clover. The most 
important thing is to get pure seed, grown 
in this country, if possible direct from the 
producer. Many farmers in Maryland, Dela- 
ware and vicinity make a specialty of 
crimson clover seed, and if they will ad- 
vertise it in our Farmers’ Exchange they 
will not only sell all the seed they can 
spare, but will confer a great favor on 
thousands of farmers who want pure seed 
and who prefer to pay a good price for the 
genuine article than to take inferior im- 
ported seed as a gift. 





Province of the Tamworth Hog. 
E. CLYDE HAMMOND, IOWA. 





The day of the heavy, over-fat, lard hog 
having passed with the advent of cottolene, 
cottosuet and other cottonseed oil substi- 
tutes for cooking purposes, the pork pro- 
ducer of the great corn belt of the United 
States must turn toward the hog that will 
produce bacon, or in other words a hog with 
a tendency to make muscle instead of fat, 
and one that will mature early and at the 
same time not be an undersized hog. It 
seems to be conceded that Tamworths 
fill the bill more perfectly than any others. 
They mature early aid make good weights. 
The average weight of hogs sold in western 
markets during 1898 was 200 lbs. Most of 
the animals were the little, short, plump 
lard hogs. The Tamworth at this weight 
would measure close to four feet from eyes 
to root of tail. He would be a thin hog 
with a heavy tenderloin. His body would 
be deep up and down, with an evenness of 
depth from end to end. It is true that we 
can find bacon types in many of the other 
breeds, but it would take many generations 
to breed into the lard hog the tendency to 
make muscle instead of fat out of food. Tne 
economical feeder finds it cheaper to buy 
breeders than to pick out such types as may 
show bacon tendencies. The disappoint- 

[To Page 703.] 
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Permanent Enrichment of the Soil. 
I, F. TILLINGHAST, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Whatever your crop, and regardless of the 
cost of production, as a rule, maximum 
yields afford a much greater margin of 
profit than minimum. To grow big crops 
requires rich land. Rich land and big crops 
will tend to make a rich man richer. Poor 
land and poor crops will make a poor man 
poorer, Then the question every farmer 
must put to himself is, How can I enrich 
my land at the least expense? I think I 
can answer this question with one word— 
clover. Start a rotation which will bring 
clover as often as every fourth year, and 
your land will continually grow richer and 
your crops better, and consequently your 
profits greater. 

A good rotation is clover, potatoes, straw- 
berries, wheat, clover, and repeat. No other 
conditions of soil which I have ever tried 
will produce so fine a potato crop as a 
clover sod. I sow the Mammoth red clover 
early in spring on winter wheat. In June 
following the wheat harvest I cut a heavy 
yield of clover hay which if rightiy cured 
is of much more value than _ timothy 
or any other hay. A heavy’ second 
crop follows, which is left on the ground 
until the next spring. Not only do the 
clover leaves draw nitrogen from the at- 
mosphere and enrich the soil, but the long 
roots penetrate deeply and draw up fertil- 
ity from the subsoil below. Then the dense 
shading which the clover crop gives the soil 
through the fall and winter in some way 
adds fertility, and when plowed down for 
potatoes in spring I know I have an ideal 
place for potatoes, and following them, fcr 
a strawberry crop, or for sweet corn, cab- 
bage, or garden truck of any kind, if I do 
not want so many berries. In September 
following I again sow wheat and then 
clover seed the next ‘spring. 

Here is a rotation which will continually 
produce paying crops and at the same time 
make your land richer and richer without 
the expenditure of money for manure. Pos- 
sibly an application of gypsum or plaster 
sown on the clover early in_ spring 
will pay, and a dressing of commercial fer- 
tilizers on the potatoes as soon as they are 
up may also greatly increase their yield. 
Use them if you wish to spend a little 
money profitably. Omit them if you do not 
have the cash to spare, 





Utilizing Dog Power. 
E. C. BENNETT, IOWA. 





Your correspondent who wishes a power 
in which to work his collie dog will find 
that one made like the illustration will fill 
the bill. I used two different dogs in this 








DOG POWER IN OPERATION, 
a, Detached lag; b, the power; c, the churn, 


power, then sold it and the new purchaser 
is still using it and separates his milk, 
churns t..e butter and pumps the water for 
his stock with a collie dog. The power con- 
sists essentially of two iron rods with a 
puliey at each end and rubber belts running 
on the pulleys. Rivet slats (called lags) to 
these belts for the dog to walk on. There 
must be but one rivet at each end of the 
lag and this in the middle. 

At each end of the Jag a small piece. say 


FARM AND FIELD 


an inch or less square and six inches long, 
must be fastened to the lags as a bridge to 
keep them from sagging under the weight 
of the dog. Two rivets or clinch nails are 
needed to hold these bridges firm. Each 
alternate lag must have these strips set in 
an inch so they will lap past each other and 
rest on a lag on each side. Three or four 
small rollers or wheels are needed under 
each end of the lags where the dog treads, 
as seen in the illustration. 

The connection with churn, separator or 
other machine can be made by “tumbling 
rod” connection, as illustrated, or by a belt 
on the band wheel. The lags may be a 
half-inch thick and four or five inches wide. 
As the pitch may need adjusting to furnish 
the power needed for different kinds of 
work, it is well to hang the rear end by 
straps so the elevation can be changed at 
will, 

The Shape of the Hay Cock. 
J. C. BAY. 





A Danish farmer reports the following 
experiment in hay-making: On June 16 of 












for hay not later than the time of full 
bloom. The calyx is covered with rough, 
sharp-pointed hairs, which become stiff and 
brittle when the clover is fully ripe. It has 
been found that these hairs are liable to 
cause the formation of intestinal concre- 
tions, phyto-bezoars, or hajr balls, espe- 
cially when the ripe seed heads of the crim- 
son clover are eaten by horses or cattle. 
Many losses are liable to occur unless care 
is taken in the feeding. 


Half Shade and Vegetation—B. D. Hal- 
stead reports a number of experiments in 
shading various truck crops with frames 
of lath upon supporting stakes; the spaces 
between the lath equaling their width, so 
that half the direct rays are intercepted. 
In general the shade retarded the germina- 
tion of lima beans in the first crop, but 
the opposite was the case with the second 
or midsummer planting. All root crops, 
such as turnips, carrots and potatoes, had 
a larger leaf surface in the shade, but the 
roots were much smaller. The shade im- 
proved the growth of salad crops, such as 
lettuce, spinach, Swiss chard, etc, and cel- 
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THE COMING CYCLONE IN DAIRYING 


It ought to annihilate these oleo, embalmed butter and filled cheese concerns, 


leaving the honest creameries and cheese factories stronger than ever. 


They are 


founded upon a rock, but the producers of bogus goods have built upon the sands, 
and when the storm comes they will succumb and great will be the fall thereof. 


last year he cut 27,190 lbs grass, which gave 
on June 30 7300 lbs of hay. Basing his cal- 
culations on 100 lbs grass he found that the 
loss of weight during the first two days, 
when no stacking was attempted, amount- 
ed to 30 per cent. On June 17 the hay was 
stacked in piles 4 ft high and 2 ft wide, in 
which condition it remained until June 30, 
when the 100 Ibs of grass had lost 73 lbs in 
weight, making 27 lbs of dry hay. 

It was found by comparison that spread- 
ing the grass or stacking it in the usual 
cake-shaped piles would not only reduce its 
quality, but retard the process of drying. 
“The making of tall, long, narrow cocks,” 
Says the report, “is the leading character- 
istic of modern hay-making. Some loss is 
of course unavoidable in bad weather and 
during long spells of rain, but this will 
never be so great as it might sometimes be 
under the old method. The low, circular 
cocks of hay that one sees abundant in the 
fields should not exist.” 





Cut Crimson Clover Early—It is very im- 
portant that crimson clover should be cut 


ery was improved most of all. The time 
of blooming was greatly retarded and the 
period of fruitfulness materially prolonged 
by shading beans, peas, egg plants, toma- 
toes, cucumbers and the like. Leaves 
grown in the shade are usually of a deeper 
green color and thinner than those grown 
in full exposure. These results will be care- 
fully noted by market gardeners and vege- 
table growers. 





Manure on Sod Ground—For the past 30 
years I have hauled my stable manure and 
spread it on sod land. This practice suits 
me exactly, I haul almost every day when 
the weather permits.—[J. F. Taylor, 





Feed the Calf Liberally on the kinds of 
food which are given to the cow in order 
to produce large quantities of milk. Such 
food contains just the material that will 
promote rapid growth, but does not produce 
large quantities of fat. 





Exports to Africa Increased from $3,123.- 
000 in ’88 to $17,516,000 in ’98. 











An Effective Curculio Catcher. 





The curculio attacking quinces, plums, 
peaches and a few other fruits is but little 
affected by spraying mixtures of any kind. 
The mouth parts of the insect are elon- 
gated in the form of a beak and when the 
eurculio damages the fruit very little if 
any of the poisonous substances which 
may have been applied in the spraying so- 
lution is taken into the system. The most 
effective means of combating the insect, 
therefore, is to take advantage of its habit 


USEFUL INFORMATION 


of dropping to the ground when alarmed. 
If a cloth is spread under the tree and the 
limbs struck with some kind of a pole, the 
insects will drop at once onto the sheet and 
can be collected and destroyed. 

Placing the sheet about the trees is a 
slow process. Consequently the Cornell 
station has suggested the device shown in 
the accompanying illustration. It consists 
of an arrangement built on the plan of a 
double-wheeled wheelbarrow with much 
elongated axle. On this is arranged a num- 
ber of projecting arms radiating from a 
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point midway between the two wheels. A 
canvas or any kind of cloth is attached to 
these arms with an opening on the far side 
large enough to admit the trunk of the 
tree. This is very inexpensive and easily 
built. 

The time to begin jarring is still a ques- 
tion, but as the curculio are usually more 
&°‘ive in the early morning, possibly the 
work had best be done then. These beeties 
begin operations as early as May and it 
will not do to delay jarring them much 
after they appear. Some years they will 
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The first of four stories picturing new 
and peculiarly interesting phases of Scottish 
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The first of three practical papers by HarLow 
N. HicinsoruamM, of Marshall Field & Co., full 
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not appear until the latter part of July. 
Those who practice this method success- 
fully jar the trees every day until the num- 
bers are so small that they do not affect 
the fruit seriously. In one orchard noted 
by the Cornell station in ’$7, 200 curculio 
were jarred from seven trees, and it is not 
uncommon to get as high as 50 from one 
tree at a single jarring. This process in- 
volves considerable labor and expense, but 
it costs only about 15 to 20c per tree for one 
season. 

After the insects are captured they can 
be destroyed in the most convenient meth- 
od. Some put them in kerosene or boiling 
water, while others have a charcoal stove 
built for the purpose in which everything 
that falls on the sheet is burned. 





Treatment of the Peach Borer. 





When borers once get into a peach tree 
there is nothing to do but to cut them out. 
No application can be made to the outside 
of a tree to kill the borers inside of it. 

The proper way is to keep them out from 
the beginning. No young trees should be 
set out until they have been examined for 
borers, and no tree injured by them should 
be put in. 

The trees should be wrapped with a 
double thickness of newspaper when set 
out, so that at least 15 in of the trunk is 
covered above ground, and this wrapping 
should remain until the middle of Sept. 
“Vhen the wrappings are taken off the trees 
should be closely examined, and if any 
borers have made their way in above the 
papers they should be cut out. 

Thereafter the trees should be annually 
protected by paper wrappings, put on not 
later than the first week in June, and pref- 
erably before the first of that month. This 
protection to continue each year to the 
middle of Sept. 

Hydraulic cement mixed with skimmilk 
is equally effective, and may be preferable 
on young trees. It is sufficiently lasting 
and cheap, and any borers attempting to 
enter above it are at once seen, since there 
is nothing to shelter them. 

In tying on papers do not use too strong 
or stiff a twine. Peach trees grow rapidly 
and may become girdled, unless the twine 
is somewhat yielding and breaks under a 
moderate strain. A little retying may be 
required in August on young, rapidly grow- 
ing trees. 

Such are the results of elaborate inquiry 
and tests at the N J experiment station as 
summarized by Prof John B. Smith in Bul- 
letin 128. 





flelon Pests. 
G. ARMINGTON SAYRE, 





Chief of which are bugs and boys. Mos- 
quito netting and a weak solution of paris 
green serve effectually for the former, but 
are hardly applicable to the unprinciple 
youngsters who take the conceit out of 
vigilant and enthusiastic melon’ growers. 
“What to do with ’em?” is indeed a prob- 
lem. Hypodermic infusions have their mer- 
its and demerits, as the results of ‘‘doctor- 
ed” fruit may not be attributed to the 
rightful cause and the lesson designed in 
consequence lost. 

A very good plan is to inclose the. patch 
with strong, but invisible twine, carrying 
it over the top of 10-inch stakes, holding 
the same in place by double-pointed staples 
on the top of each stake. Two cords should 
be used, fastened at the same point, bvi 
running in opposite directions and brought 
together at a convenient point and thence 
carried directly into the owner’s bed-chain- 
ber, where a bell is so attached that a slight 
pull from the outside will arouse the soun.l- 
est sleeper. Side lines must also be attach- 


ed to the main circuit and each furnished 
with a rousing old sleigh or cow bell. 

An attempt to enter the patch is likely 
to raise not only the owner but the im- 
mediate neighborhood, and few boys will 
stop to await the results of an unexpect- 
Catching the rogues is 


ed chime of bells. 





ORCHARD AND GARDEN 


far less important than saving the fruit, 
and this scheme worked admirably in my 
own garden, and my melons have not even 
been “sampled” since. Heavy cord—like 
sheep twine—would attract attention, hence 
a strong linen, which is exactly the color of 
nothing, must be selected, or a little high- 
stepping will save the sinner, but not the 
fruit. 


The Application of Spraying Solutions. 





The economical and easy application of 
insecticides and fungicides is not as diffi- 
cult or expensive proposition as believed 
by many. On Page 699 of Amer- 
ican Agriculturist is pictured a satisfac- 
tory homemade spraying machine worthy 
of consideration. It is from a recent bulle- 
tin issued by the Rhode Island exper sta, 
and is of course equally serviceable here in 
the west. The cart is arranged from an 
old tedder, the seat being left on and a 
floor laid on which to place the cask and 
pump. A piece of half-inch hose extends 
from the pump to the rear of the cart and 
is attached to a %-in brass pipe of sufficient 
length to reach across the width between 
the rows and extend half way to the next 
row on either end. An elbow is screwed 


on each end. Into this a short nipple is in- 
serted, another elbow screwed on and suffi- 
cient pipe inserted to reach two more rows. 
Tees are inserted in both middle and end 
sections at the exact distance apart as are 
the rows; into these tees 6-in pieces of pipe 
are inserted and to these are attached Ver- 
morel nozzles. The nipples and elbows at 
the ends of the middle section allow the end 
sections to be turned up to permit of its 
passage through a narrow place. 





The Profit End of Fruit Growing—This 
was the subject of an interesting paper read 
before the western N Y horticultural soci- 
ety, the production of Oliver Troth of N J. 
In part he said: Fruit growers must in- 
form themselves. It had been said that 
the fool of the family had brains enough 
for a farmer; but to-day the farm is no 
place for the fool. In selling, do so at home 
if price offered is as good as that likely 
to be obtained by shipping. Always get as 
near consumer as possible. Don’t attempt 
to sell what you would not buy. You may 
fool the buyer once only..Stenciling “fancy” 
does not make it so. The good fruit does 
not sell the poor, but the poor makes the 
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price for the good. If your mark is syn- 
onymous for good goods, future sales are 
easy. Better follow up some of your ship- 
ments to destination. You may be surpris- 
ed at your own packing. If you have not 
confidence in your commission merchant 
drop him and don’t hamper him with sug- 
gestions as to holding. He is on the 
ground and Knows better than you what to 
co. There are reliable houses in the com- 
mission business in all large cities, 





The Garden Contest—A few questions 
continue to come in from the many sub- 
scribers who have entered our garden con- 
test, but they will find practically all these 
questions answered in the instructions that 
have been sent free to every contestant. 
Anyone who has not received the same can 
get it free on application. The value of the 
land used in the garden should be stated 
and also the value of the tools, or a fair 
charge for the use of the tools. In other 
words, we want to know how much capital 
is invested. 


Cutting Strawberry Runners—A_ great 
deal of work is usuaily required in keeping 
the runners cut back on the strawberry 
bed in summer. New shoots are constantly 
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JARRING FOR QUINCE CURCULIO WITH CATCHER 


being sent out and a wholesale method of 
cutting them off is needed. Get the tinman 
to cut you a 10-inch circle from the heaviest 
sheet iron or galvanized iron, and saw a slit 
in the end of a stout handle, and pin the 
wheel at the center, This can be run quick- 





ly along each side of a row, cutting every 
runner in its path. Keep the edges sharp. 


Yeast Rises—In the formation of the 
vinegar trust, word is sent out that the 
price of yeast, an important by-product, 
will be advanced from 10c to 18c per Ib. 











Province of the Tamworth Hog. 





[From Page 699.] 
ment that is apt to arise from such breed- 
ing is often accompanied witn severe loss. 
The erroneous idea that one must go to 
Canada for Tamworths keeps many pork 
producers from trying the effect of cross- 
breeding. 

Perhaps the first great demand for this 
hardy, prolific breed will be for crossing 
upon the little, chunky American hog. The 
result will be a pig beltcer fitted to supply 
the demands of the market, together with 
ideal feeding qualities, stamina and hard- 
iness. The sow Misletoe No 120, shown in 
the illustration, was farrowed in Feb, 1898, 
in Canada. Out of a litter of 11, nine were 
saved and shipped to this country when a 
few weeks old. At ten months old this 
sow measured four and one-half feet from 
eyes to root of tail, heart girth-51 inches, 
flank girth 54 inches. She weighed at this 
time 300 lbs. She, with remainder of lit- 
ter, won many prizes at leading fairs in 
fall of 1898. 





Feed Fattening Sheep Carefully. 
THIRD PRIZE ARTICLE ON FATTENING MATURE 
SHEEP FOR MARKET, BY M. C. ‘DUNKLEBERRY, 
NEW YORK. 





The greatest difficulty is in overfeeding, 
therefore begin to feed grain’ before the 
sheep go into the fold. They will eat very 
little grain if they have good pasture. Oats 
is bést to start with. When they are ‘put 
into the fold place them in two separate 
flocks. The small and-gaunt-onées must be 
by themselves, as they cannot stand as 
much grain as the.stronger ones.: Be sure 
that. you don’t feed more grain than they 
will eat up clean. 


If: they’ have good” clover. hay,. oats 
and © -corn;: half and. half, is. suffi- 
cient. If'.you -have- no‘clover hay, some 


wheat bran-should: be added to the,graia. 
They ‘should have free access to sajt*.<If 
you give them salt’ onee or twice a week 
they will eat too much at a time, and it 
will give them the scours. 


Changes in Dairying. 





My cheese factory was all right. and the 
farmers were satisfied to take what I was 
a mind to give them, until ‘the milk deal- 
ers came up here from the city and tried 
to buy the milk away: from me. - Thén your 
paper started the producers to organizing 
and now. they want all there is in.the busi- 
ness. This disgusts me ahd I w ant you to 
stop my-paper when’ my subscription ex- 
pires. It costs the farmers more for the 
grain they buy to make milk for market 
than they get for.the milk, although they 
may get a few.dollars more from their milk 
shipping station than they did at my cheese 
factory... One old farmer told me that his 
nephew got $52 for his March milk and 
paid out $60 for feed. I think the farmers 
would be a good deal better off if they 
would stick to our cheese factories the 
same as-_they have in previous years.—[On- 
ondaga Co Factoryman. 

Our friend is partly right and partly 
wrong. If the farmers can make more net 
profit by disposing of their milk -at a 
creamery or by shipping it to market than 
he can pay for it at his cheese factory, 
why should he complain? The milk be- 
longs to the farmer and not to him. Were 
he a farmer, he is enough of a business 
man to be the very first to get every cent 
he could from his dairy. 

Dairying is undergoing an evolution the 
same as other branches of industry. If 
this evolution results in closing up some 
cheese factories or converting them into 
creameries or shipping stations, it is mere- 
ly a reflection of what has already hap- 
pened throughout considerable areas trib- 
utary to many of our great cities. Our 
friend should not find fault with us for 
trying to help the farmers, but he should 
get right into line and show the farmers 
by actual figures that it will be better for 
them to market their milk at his factory 
than elsewhere. Perhaps if he would run 


friendly feeling between the cow 
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his factory during the winter and make 
fresh cream cheese that commands such an 
increasing market and fancy prices during 
the winter months, he would be able to in- 
crease his business and profits as well as 
hold the farmers who supply him with 
milk. That would be business, but it is not 
business to fly off at a tangent. 

Personal feelings and individual interests 
cannot stop the changes that are going on 
in almost every industry, not only in this 
country but in other countries. The great 
thing for the farmer and the business man 
in rural districts is to study this problem 
carefully, sense the situation or popular 
tendency as it is likely to affect his inter- 
ests, and govern himself accordingly, both 
individually and by organizing and com- 
bining or co-operating with his neighbors 
in the same business. 

<sslainlaaliaay 

Holstein-Friesien Breeders to Meet— 
The American ass’n will hold its annual 
meeting at the Iroquois hotel, Buffalo, June 
7 for the election of officers and the transac- 
tion of other business. Sec F. L. Hough- 
ton of Brattleboro, Vt, states that a number 
of important matters are to come before 
the meeting and urges every member to be 
present. One hundred members must be 
present personally or by proxy or business 
cannot be transacted. 





Special Premiums for Shropshires—The 
Am Shropshire ass’n has made up a list of 
special premiums to be offered at the dif- 
ferent fairs and live stock — exhibitions 
throughout the U S and Canada during 
1899. As usual a large amount of money is 
to be expended-in prizes. A full list of the 
premiums and the rules and regulations 
may be had by. applying ‘to the secretary, 
Mortimer Levering, Lafayette, Ind. 





Sand Injurious to Horses—In some coun- 
tries attempts have been made to prevent 
sandy soil from blo’ ‘ing about by growing 
upon it plants whieh tend to form a sod 
and hold the sand in place. In New South 
Wales horses grazed on this. kind of crop 
were so seriously injured by eating large 
quantities of sand that they died. 





Treat the Cow Kindly—There must be a 
and the 
milker, and the milker should not bechang- 
ed oftener. than is absolutely necessary.’ A 
cow will give more milk to a milker that 
she likes than one she is afraid of. 


ROUND SILOS 


LABOR 1-2 SAVED. 


Also best Horse- Hower, Thresher, Clover. 
huller,. Dog-power, Rye. Thresher and 








Binder, Fanining- mill ae d-mill, Saw- 
machine (circular and ), Land- roller, 
Steam engine, Ensilage as fodder-cutter. 


Shredder, wee PT and Corn-shelier. 
Cc HA AR Manufacturer, 
Cobleskill, ¥. 


t= Please tell what aon wish to pure 
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CAN’T BE BURST. 


Hammer the bowl of. a 
Sharples Farm Separator 
flat on an anvil with 
a sledge, and if you break 
it we will pay for it. Can’t 
do it with any other separa- 


tor. Other separators may 
burst and _ kill people; 
they have done it. A Shar- 


ples never did or never will. 
It is built good all over— 
Everywhere the best 

that can be. 


Send for Catalogue No. 34. 


BRANCHES. P. M. SHARPLES, 


Omaha, Neb. 
Bt Pani. Min. West Chester, Pa. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


EXPELLO 


is guaranteed to cure and prevent all all- 
ments of horses’ hoofs, such as contrac- 
tien, quarter erack, corns, thrush, hoof 
rot, etc. Itis also unequalled as a spe- 
eifie for galls, collar chafes, eapped hocks, 
scratches, ete. 


| Our goods have not been generally 
™ Placed upon the market, but we have 
m given a great deal of time to fully dem- 
onstrate the wonderful healing proper- 
tiesof EXPELLO OINTMENT. 


We are daily in receipt of hundreds of 
testimonial letters praising our remedy 
from many of the largest horse owners in 
the world. 


What Ails Your Horse? 


Tell us and we will send you a FREE TREATMENT me this @REAT 
HORSE REMEDY. To prove the faith we have in the merits of 
EXPELLO we will continue to send foralimited time, free sam- 
ples until we have sent out 


100,000 Free Treatments, 


One hey treatment only to each applicant. A trial costs rou 
nothing. EXPELLO prices delivered are 3¢ 1b. 25c., 3¢ Ib. 50c., I lb. 
75c. Special terms on large quantities. 

EXPELLO MFC. CO. 
92-94 La Salle St., 





Toledo, O 
Dubuque, Ia. 
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The New 


REID Hand 
Separator 


~J is the closest skimmer on record 
in proportion to the capacity 
and price. Is light sunning ana 


easy to.operate. Gives a much 
r’ superior quality of cream, 












which produces a finer grade 
of butter. All are sent out 


* tee and sell entirely upon 
their merits. 
Write for Hand Separator oe a s free. 
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Paragrene. 


Better than Paris-green. Half the Cost, Does 
not burn the foliage. 
“I used PARAGRENE just as I woula Paris-green. It did 


not in ure the foliage, but killed all the potato bugs very 
quickly. I like it better than Paris-green, and shall always 
use it in future.” 

Suburba, Tenn. A. E. BUNKER. 

“T have used and found PARAGRENE the best, quickest 
and safest insecticide I ever used, and recommend it to 
every grower of currants and gooseberries for absolute 
destruction of the Currant worm, and does not injure the 
foliage. Please send at once two 14. pound packages more 
of PARAGRENE.”’ 

Tivoli, Madalin P. O., N. Y. GEo. W. 

Send for Pamphlet and Samples. 


FRED L. LAVANBURG, Box 1670 E, New York. 


©. The Way To Spray is'to cseie" ™* 
m £ NOVELTY FORCE 
ano SPRAY PUMPS 


Fast of force and little labor 
. Neat se. deli light 
sy pA rs 
sample for only #1.50. 
wanted ev here. 


FINGAR. 
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The Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio, 
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How Much Milk 
Do You Sell? 


ou would sell 
Senck = ni your milk was 
Perfect; ifit was free from bad 
odors, and if it would keep 
sweet longer. The 


CHAMPION 
Milk Cooler and Aerator 


es a perfect flavored, long 

pooping milk. Makes the milk ; 
for babies and invalids. 

Send f ‘or free book, **Milk.” 
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Milk Dealers’ Supplies. 43 Railroad St., Cortland, N. Y. 
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This edition is designed for and ted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Delaware, and 
South, wherein it most largely circulates. 

COPYRIGHT, 1898. 


TERMS 

Subsecriptien Price—One Dollars year; Fifty Cents 
for six months. Subscriptions can commence at at apy time 
during the year. Specimen copy 

Lg a a zee date opposite 

shows to what tine your ye 

E paid Thus Dat Jan. — sbows that payment has Lg 

ved up to January |, 19(0; Feb. ‘00, to February I, 
and soon. Some time is required after money is 13 
before the date, which auswers for a receipt, can 
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Di ti a—Responsible subscribers will cop- 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fied vy letter to Geccestuns when all arrearages must be 
paid. If you do not w the continued for 
another year after your — bas expired, you 
should then notify us to tinue it. 

Change in Addr ess— When ordering achange in the 
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well as their new ad dress. 
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Canvassers Wanted in every tewn to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Terms senton application. 

Advertising Rates on application. For -~wapemed Ex- 
ehanuge mag rates, see that departmen 

Foreign Subscriptions—To all Soles countries 
$2.00 or 884d per year, postpaid. 

Remittances should be made by postoffice or express 
money orders, or registered letter, eeu So a 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stam 
(but not ——— Revenue Stamps) will be rr 4 
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should be made payable to the ORANGE JUDD ComPany. 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 


W YORE, CHICAGO 
52 Lafayette Place Building 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


lt is the intention of the publishers of this paper 
to admitinto their columns none but reliabie ad- 
vertisers, and we believe that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are from such parties. lf sub- 
scribers find any of them to be otherwise, we 
will esteem ita favor if they will advise us, and we 
will at any time give our personal attention to 
any complaints which we receive. Always men- 
tion this rwhen answ advertisements, 
as advertisers often advertise erent things in 
several papers. 


FOR WEEK ENDING JUNE 3, 1899. 











The more we look into this whole thing 
the more are we impressed with the possi- 
bilities of the traveling postoffice. 





The fertilizer trust is evidently to be a 
reality. Under the name of the American 
agricultural chemical company it will in- 
clude the various Bradley interests, a num- 
ber of New York and Baltimore firms and 
possibly others. With Robert S. Bradley 
as treasurer, under whose direction the 
Bradley fertilizer company has been £0 
eminently successful, we have every con- 
fidence that this amalgamation will be 
operated for the mutual advantage of both 
producer and consumer of fertilizers. It 
will be to the advantage of the trust to 
sell as good fertilizers as can be made for 
the money, thus giving it a large volume of 
trade which can be handled with great 
economy and furnish its goods at the lowest 
prices. An attempt to unduly advance 
prices would lead farmers to buy elsewhere, 
so that the welfare of the fertilizer trust 
depends upon doing right by its customers. 

oe 

A special session of the legislature has 
been inflicted upon the state of New York. 
Gov Roosevelt was doubtless acting ac- 
cording to his best light in ordering the 
extra session, but it does seem unnecessary 
to have that body making laws five or six 
months out of the twelve. While we fully 
appreciate some of the objects of the extra 
session and approve of the taxation of 
street railway and other public franchises, 
the special session might have been avoid- 
ed. In none of the legislatures in the mid- 
dle states have we noticed any marked 
tendency toward economy, unless it be in 
Ohio. The extravagance that has charac- 
terized our state and national legistatures 
for years has not been curbed. One of. these 


EDITORIAL 


fine days the masses are going to rise up 
and make a clean sweep on the issue of 
old-fashioned economy in public affairs— 
local, county, state and national. If the 
hard times of the past five years had only 
hung on a session or two longer, economy 
would have been the great issue. We speak 
here from the standpoint both of the farm- 
er and of the business man, wholly irre- 
spective of politics. The tendency toward 
extravagance seems to be universally in 
the public service, and it cannot be too rig- 
idly curbed. At this season when the as- 
sessors are taxing everything the farmer 
owns and much that he owes, this senti- 
ment will be .highly approved by all our 
readers. 


The Adulteration of Foods. 


This evil is increasing to an alarming 
extent. Much evidence is being presented 
to the congressional committee that is now 
investigating this subject. The reports of 
food commissioners of the department of 
agriculture, of experiment stations and of 
other officials and institutions that are 
working on the question, reveal a con- 
dition of affairs that is absolutely disgust- 
ing, not to say humiliating. 

The adulterants used are often harmful. 
Even ifthe unhealthy natureof these admix- 
tures is not fully established in some cases, 
in every instance they constitute more or 
less of a fraud on the consumer and an 
out-and-out imposition upon the producer 
of honest goods. It appears that the evil is 
far more widespread than the public is 
aware of. Even many forms of agricultural 
produce are adulterated or imitated fraud- 
ulently, while the use of the so-called pre- 
servatives in “many cases seems to be 
alarmingly prevalent. The use of acid 
vinegar fm place of cider vinegar has 
reached such proportions that an acid vin- 
egar trust has been organized with millions 
of eapital. The sophistication of canned 
beef has become so important an issue 
as to be an important factor in the next 
presidential election. If the congressional 
committee that is now at work will probe 
this whole question of food adulteration to 
the very marrow, report upon it fully with- 
out fear or favor, and bring in an effective 
measure for throttling the evil, its bill will 
be enacted and public sentiment will see 
that the new law is enforced. 

It- is stated by some competent~ ob- 
servers that more than two-thirds of the 
food consumed is more or less adulterated, 
extended or manipulated in seme dele- 
terious, unwholesome or dishonest fashion. 
We have seen in the case of oleo how the 
competition of these bogus preducts may 
disastrously affect one of the greatest in- 
dustries in the country. If the true extent 
of the evil in every other industry could be 
measured, it would make an appalling total. 
Our modern civilizZa:ion seems to be be- 
coming more and more complex, and neces- 
sitates greater care than was ever before 
thought necessary to guard the best inter- 
ests of the people. 

a 

Loans on improved farms at the west 
have become so popular among investors 
that the rate of interest has fallen during 
the past few years from 8@12 per cent 
down to 5@7 per cent. It is -a _ regret- 
table fact, however, that there has been no 
proportionate reduction in interest rates on 
farm mortgages in our southern, middle and 
New England states.. This is partly due 
to the fact that in the two latter groups of 
states the rate was previously down to 5 
@6 per cent. It is true, however, that 
an unfounded prejudice still exists im the 
minds of many eastern people ani rnancial 
institutions against farm loans in the mid- 
dle states or New England. Indeed, we 
know a number of concerns that are eager 
for loans on western farms at 5 to 6 per 
cent, who would not accept loans at the 
same rate on good farms in their home 
county or state. This is very singular. It 
was only a few years ago ‘that western 
mortgages were in~ disrepute, although ° at 














high rates, while mortgages at the east 
were in such demand that the rate gradual- 
ly fell to around 5 or 6 per cent. It has 
been abundantly demonstrated, however, 
that the farmers of this section ere expused 
to fewer risks than western agriculture and 
on general principles offer quite as good, if 
not better, security. The real reason for 
this unjust prejudice against eastern farm 
loans in certain quarters is the mistaken 
idea that the decline in farm values charac- 
teristic of the past 20 years is certain to 
continue in the east, and that advancing 
values in the west are likewise to be main- 
tained. We think this is an erroneows con- 
clusion. The more thoroughly one masters 
the intricate conditions governing farm val- 
ues east and west, the more his judgment 
is confirmed that eastern farm properties 
are destined to greatly improve in value 
frcm now on, while western farms will also 
show some enhancement, but at a much less 
rate than formerly. While we would not de- 
tract from the western farmers” credit, it is 
evident that the farmers of the middle and 
eastern states are equally entitled to fa- 
vorable consideration. 
PPO 5. <P 

The astonishing fact is brought out in 2 
circular from the department of agriculture, 
that during the past five years, of the total 
value of imports into the United States, 52 
per cent have been of agricultural produce, 
while our exports of agricultural products 
have been only 69 per cent of the total ex- 
port. The average value of agricultural im- 
ports has been $370,000,000 yearly, of which 
nearly one-third is sugar, followed in order 
of importance by coffee, wool, hides and 
skins, silk, vegetable fibers, fruits, tea, to- 
bacco leaf, wines, vegetable oils, cocoa, rice, 
breadstuffs, cattle, spices, feathers, nuts, 
spirits and vegetables. Except coffee, teas, 
silks, and cocoa, practically all of this pro- 
duce that is now imported could be pro- 
duced within these continental United 
States. It is at once apparent how much 
the welfare of the domestic farmer depends 
upon the attitude of congress toward trop- 
ical produce. If it is to be admitted free, 
then the amount of agricultural imports 
will vastly increase, to the detriment of our 
domestic farmers’ interests. The exports 
of agricultural produce have exceeded the 
farm imports during the past five years by 


*an average of about $300,000,000 annually, 


while other exports have amounted to $290,- 
000,000 a year against other imports of $240,- 
000. It is not complimentary to American 
agriculture that more than half of the im- 
ports into the United States should consist 
of farm products, the bulk of which can, 
should and ought to be produced in this 


country. 
Lc 


The leaf tobacco dealers, in convention at 
Philadelphia last week, are planning for 4 
fight on present laws, which if ever recog- 
nized by congress will benefit them at the 
expense of every grower in the cigar leaf 
belt. They complain, first of all, that the 
internal revenue law regulating the farm- 
ers’ disposition of crops is easily observed, 
while dealers and manufacturers are 
obliged to give an account for every 25 Ibs 
bought and sold, insisting this leads to un- 
necessary confusion. Their claim for 4 
revision of the tariff on imported leaf would 
work great injustice on growers of wrap- 
per tobacco. The dealers and importers 
want a uniform rate of duty, and make 2 
very flimsy excuse that it is often difficult 
to determine what tobacco is intended to 
use as fillers and what as wrappers. The 
first named now pays 35c per Ib duty, 
against a rate for wrapper leaf of $1.85. 
In making a uniform rate it goes without 
saying that a fight would be instituted to 
secure a tariff averaging much lower than 
that now in force. 





Canada’s Trade With the U § in ’98, ac< 
cording to a recent report of the Canadian 
commissioner of customs, amounted to 124 
milfion doHars. Surely a basis for argu- 
ment pointing to the value of closer reciD- 
rocal relations, 





Pays to Feed Meat. 





Practical feeders, both for market poul- 
try and for eggs, are coming to place more 
and more emphasis upon a liberal meat 
ration. Recent trials at New York experi- 
ment station (Bulletin 149, by Hall and 
Wheeler), supply a scientific basis for the 
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MEAT AND GRAIN COMPARED. 


meat feeding system. The chart shows at 
a glance which ration paid the best for 
ducks and which cost the least for the re- 
sults it produced, as tried at the N Y ex- 
periment station. Those fed _ entirely on 
grain received a good variety of that kind 
of food but failed to thrive. The meat 
which the others received was in the form 
of animal meal and fine bone. Similar re- 
sults were obtained with chickens. It ap- 
pears that rations of which nearly half 
the protein is from meat rather than from 
grain, are more profitable and produce a 
much more rapid growth. 





The Making of Comb Foundation. 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, MICHIGAN, 





The making of comb foundation is more 
of a trade than would seem possible, sim- 
ply from seeing a mill upon which the 
foundation is rolled out. First the wax 
must be cleansed or purified. This is done 
by keeping it at a melting point for a long 
time in deep vessels. This allows the dirt 
to settle to the bottom. Sulphuric acid is 
also sometimes used in purifying wax. Af- 
ter the wax is thoroughly cleansed of every 
foreign substance it must be sheeted. Thin 
boards that have been thoroughly soaked 
in water are dipped into the melted wax 
and withdrawn. A thin coating of wax 
adheres to the board. When it has cooled 
it is dipped again. This is repeated as many 
times as is necessary to secure the .re- 
quired thickness. The boards with the 
adhering wax are then put into cold water, 
which cools the wax and causes it to crack 
along the sharp edges of the boards, when 
it can be peeled off in thin sheets. This is 
called the sheeting process, and requires 
considerable skill in getting the wax at 
the right temperature and keeping it there, 
and in keeping the dipping-board in iong 
enough, yes, and out long enough. Some 
of the large factories have some patent 
process whereby these sheets are made in 
long strips, like a wide ribbon, and they 
are rolled up in long rolls before running 
them through the mill. 

After the sheets are ready, comes the 
“milling,” as it is called. Some kind of 
lubricant is needed upon the rolls. Starch 
was once used for this purpose. Whether 
it is now used I do not know. Concentrated 
lye has also been used. The sheets are 
soaked in warm water to make them of the 
right temperature, and just what this tem- 
perature is I do not know, but I know that 
it must be right, or there is trouble. 

Of course, anyone with ordinary ability 
can learn to make comb foundation, but 
I heard one manufacturer, a man who has 
made as fine a foundation as anyone, say 
that had he known at the outset the diffi- 
culties that he would have to meet and 
Overcome, he should never have attempted 
its manufacture. A man may soon learn 
to make a foundation, but to have it nice 
and clean, and even, and well made, is 
really a trade. It is doubtful if it is ad- 
visable for one with a few colonies to fuss 
with the making of comb foundation. Even 


POULTRY AND BEES 


apiarists with hundreds of colonies find it 
to their advantage to buy instead of mak- 
ing their foundation. The A. I. Root Co 
of Medina, O, are, I believe, the only ones 
in this country who make comb foundation 
mills. 





Finishing Broilers—When nearly large 
enough for broilers put the chickens into 
a pen having a shady run and a shady side. 
Here give them clean, fresh water once or 
twice a day, and all the fattening food 
they car eat. Muscle and bone-making 
foods, remember, are not required. Corn in 
various forms, however, should be _ fed 
freely to them, Cooked corn, mashed corn 
and ground corn, as well as whole corn, 
should be fed every day. Warm potatoes 
and bread crumbs will also make fat. Any 
kind of milk and a little sugar will likewise 
help along the fattening process, and this 
should be as fast as possible for, during 
these days the chicks will eat considerable, 
and if they do not lay on fat every hour it 
will be a losing operation.—[Fred O. Siv- 
lay, Otsego Co, N Y. 





The Ostrich is now being domesticated in 
the southern states, particularly southern 
California, where the foods and climate 


have been found excellently adapted to its 
procreation and health. The bird has re- 
the hen laying upward 


markable fecundity, 





of 80 eggs per annum, of which about half 
are fertile. The unfertile eggs are blown 
and the shells sold as souvenirs to the 
tourists. An ostrich egg weighs a little 
over three pounds; incubators are used to 
some extent, but have not been found, so 
far, particularly successful. 





For Young Chicks—They appreciate a 
bit of shade during mid-day and should not 
be forced to find it in the coop, which too 
often is almost air tight. Cut a hoop in two 
equal pieces and to a, Bb and ¢ each tack 





A COOL RUN. 


either end of three pieces of lath or other 
light wood, Over this framework stretch 
cotton cloth, d, or bagging and tack firm- 
ly in place. The open ends admit a free 
current of air, while the cover keeps off 
direct sun rays.—[L. M, A., Pennsylvania. 


——ESE 
Cramps of the Muscles of Stifle—J. A. 
F. (N Y) has a yearling colt in good con- 
dition, but when brought out of the stable 
in the morning he will drag his hind legs 
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and after being moved for a while will jerk 
them up and then go all right for the rest 
of the day. This derangement seldom re- 
quires any treatment, as it usually passes 
off as it came on. If it does not, give the 
colt % oz bromide of potassium at a dose in 
a gemall bran mash 3 times a day and con- 
tinue it for a week, if needed. 


Cattle Exports 25,000 Monthly—That 


is the rate during ten months ended April 
30, April clearances amounting to 27,610 
head. Total exports of beef and pork pro- 
duct, including liveca ..e, butter and cheese, 
are running a little behind last year, yet 
make a splendid showing. April exports 
of butter made a distinct gain over a year 
ago and our foreign trade in cheese is light. 
The following figures are official: 
EXPORTS OF BEEF AND PORK PRODUCT. 
7 April-———,_ --19 mos eae te 
1898 1899 898 

















1899 
Butter, Ibs, 1,114,343 642,886 17,489,164 21,605,123 
Total value, i 76, 634 $109, 061 #2, 1828, 776 83,230, 
Av value, 15.8¢ 16.9¢ 9c 
Cheese, lbs, 688,416 1,834,634 98, 264,306 1,650,951 
Total value, $74,851 #l6!, 307 $2,279, ae s'est, 570 
Av value, 10.§ 8.8¢ je 8.7 


Beef, fresh, lbs, 25,199,639 22,049.018 222,131 Et 221061 272 


Total value, 82, 101,7 24 gil 1292 #18, STOTT $18,805 
Av value, 8.3¢ 
Beef, canned slbs, 2,808.348 2,512, os” 33 284,086" 33,750,418 
Total v alue, #256, 192 $211,789 #3,026,798 $2,974,915 
Beef, salted, Ibs, 4,485,290  4,061.659 40,214,401 37,944,054 
Total value, #259, 511 $231,652 $2,236,887 $2,041,538 
Tallow, lbs, 5,995,385 11,655,653 81,747, 77 815,597 
Bacon, Ibs, 42,886,306 59,167, 437 468,939,625 _ 537,265,501 
Hams, Ibs, 17,334,064 20,882, 343 182,667,815 163,186,453 
Pork, ibs, 13,778,985 9,881,624  138,523;305 77,704,520 
Lard, lbs, 51,117,766 59. 134, a May 874 581,153,238 
Total value, $3,048,219 3,409 ABI, $31,596,742 
Oleo oil, lbs, 12,496,677 12. 363,561 lll 817,455 107, 160,154 
Total value, §A5e-441§ B739,874 7 “110, 748 599 
Ole’m’rgar’e,lbs, 368,116 29,367 2,940,757 
Total value, $36,663 $35,141 267,231 





Total, 815,188,012 $16,695,945 $157,632,188 $161,239,913 


N’S pYNE 
count (NIMENT 


was os pPaetes in 1810 by an old Family Physi- 

cian. an recommended by physicians. It 

cured A diseases and relieved more suffering 
han any other remedy. It is the oldest in use, 


Sate, Soothing, Satisfying. 


Pes. Mother should have it in the house. Itis 
for Internal as muchas External use. It relieves 
and promptly cures every form of tion. 
Our book Care of Sick Room, mailed free. 
Price g5c. I. S. JoHNSON & Co., Boston, Mass, 


POULTRY NETTING 


AT THE LOWEST PRICES EVER MADE. 
12 inches wide, 8 .57. 4 inches wide, 61.73. 


-86. 28. 
24 “ “ 1.14. 60 “e “ 2.85. 


30 “ “ 3. 72 “ “oe | FF 42. 

Each roll contains 150° lineal feet of first quality No. 19 
wire, galvanized after weaving, making it strong and dur- 
able. WE PAY FREIGHT on orders of 5 or more rvlls to 
nearly all points east of Rocky Mts. Can ship from 
Chicago, Lil., or Colchester, a ou and your neighbors 
can save money on Poultry upplies. For samples, price 
lists and terms, address C & CO., Colchester, Ct, 


Ses Rous Bo 


y L. H. Bartgy. A compendium of useful informa- 
any, for fruit growers, truck gardeners, florists, ete. This 
volume is the —_ book of it its kind in this country. All 
the approved methods of fighting insects and plant 
diseases use«i and discovered by all the experiment sta- 
tions are set forth in shape for instant reference. This 
feature alope is worth the book’s cost. Cloth, 12mo. Post- 
paid, 15c 
Catalo 
ORAN 














e Free of this and many other publications. 
E JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl.,New York. 












Farm Fruits 
Garden Flowers 











Pet-Stock 
Boating Fishing 





aatree QRANGE JUDD COMPANY 
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COMMERCIAL AGRICOLTORE. 
Russia’s Exports of Leading Cereals. 


The wheat surplus which Russia has each 
year for market is one of the ever po- 
tent elements in shaping prices for American 
grown. Russia’s wheat crop, one year with 
another, is 250 to 400 million bu, or about 
half that of her rye crop. But most of 
the last named is consumed at home, and 
the amount exported is very much smaller 
than wheat. As shown in our table of Rus- 
sian exports, covering a long series of 
years, it will be noted that wheat is the 
most important item, yet the amount varies 
greatly according to the Russian crop yield 
and surplus. It is important to realize that 
the tendency is apparently toward an in- 
creasing export movement of Russian 
wheat, while rye seems to have reached its 
maximum. 

GRAIN EXPORTS FROM RUSSIA FOR SERIES OFYEARS 
{Millions of Bushels.] 





Wheat Rye Oats Barley Maize 
27 *22 86 #25 
is skbeawns 182 33 49 7 14 
as eccecaaomee 43 54 55 5 
C7 52 7 85 19 
eee. -108 30 92 104 17 
Er 12 26 52 9 
ere 14 25 29 12 
a«scceeees 104 46 53 34 18 
Wc cccedv cohen 44 52 41 12 
Mss <ceccdee - 85 43 39 26 5 
Wee c ccccesee 33 31 43 9 8 
ae 51.3 30 29 § 1 
/ Se 16 25 10 6 
Sea 8 15 4 1 


*Nine months only, as reported by Chief 
Hitchcock, section of foreign markets, U S 
fiep't of agri. 





German Peppermint Oil—While our 
own mint growers are obliged to com- 
pete sharply with Japanese product, there 
is little to fear from Germany, where pep- 
permint oil was formerly distilled in con- 
siderable quantities. The great Leipsic 
house of Schimmel & Co admits that it is 
impossible to produce pure oil there at 
less than some $7 per lb, concluding in its 
April review that German competition with 
American peppermint is impossible. It also 
announces that in the future it will drop 
the use of the name German peppermint 
oil, so long applied to the product dis- 
tilled from American oils. 





‘Last of Apple Exports—The season of 
1898-9 is now closed, and according to com- 
pilations made by Freight Broker Mahlon 
Terhune of Ne / York city a grand total of 
1,221,000 bbls apples have cleared from At- 
lantic ports. These exports included 157,000 
bbls from N Y. 232,000 from Boston, 277,000 
from Portland, Me, 406,000 from Montreal 
and 149,000 from Halifax and St John. The 
points of destination, with comparisons, 
are as follows: 

EXP’TS APPLES FROM U S AND CANADA IN BBLS. 


Season Liverpool London Glasgow Other Total 

1898-9 692,143 267,096 181,315 80,168 1,220,722 
1897-8 490,138 198,281 123,828 100,749 923,996 
1896-7 1,581,560 716,771 411,575 209,940 2,919,846 
1895-6 410,596 196,184 127,942 16,533 751,255 
1894-5 853,198 388,535 173,312 23, 110 1,438,155 
1893-4 = =101,205 32,581 28,524 2/530 174,841 
1892-3 798,291 174,405 220,790 10, 052 1,203.538 
1891-2 917,535 224,356 282,553 25,892 1,450,336 
1890-1 252,548 116,705 80,77 1,260 451,285 
1889-0 418,850 128,248 ° 116,449 14,115 677,762 
1888-9 790,502 279,334 272,068 64,465 1,407,409 
1887-8 346,557 104,072 139,517 18,275 608,421 
1886-7 468,! 187,840 138,756 12,775 807 ,924 
1885-6 537,695 . 147,102 176,445 24,031 885,273 
1884-5 491,898 123,081 137,631 16,590 769,210 
18834 46,661 4,843 29,685 343 81,532 
1882-3 253,432 46,975 81,269 13,318 395,594 
1881-2 133,784 46,147 59,266 239,252 


1880-1 839:444 177.936 216,391 





Money Circulation in the U S has more 
than doubled in the last 20 years, accord- 
ing to the treasury bureau of statistics, 
has increased 50 per cent since 86 and more 
than 25 per cent since July 1, ’96; the popu- 
lation is of course also steadily increasing. 
Yet the per capita circulation April 1, ’99, 
was the largest ever shown at that period 
of the year, placed at $25.45, compared with 
23.69 one year ago, 23.01 in ’97 and 21.53 in 


SEASONABLE SUBJECTS 


°96. Total circulation now 1928 millions and 
in °96 1329 millions. 


Lumber Active and Higher—Consider- 
able strength has been present in this 
market for a long time and prices on 
standard cuts of pine are $2@4 per 1000 
feet higher, hemlock 1@2, and poplar 3@5. 
Holders of southern pine are very firm in 
their views. Heavy transactions have 
been made in Mich and Minn _ timber 
lands. 





Klondike Gold—Out of 216,000 ounces un- 
refined gold bullion imported last year, 
more than 100,000 ounces were from the 
Klondike, Mexico following with 72,000 
ounces. 


PATRONS OF AUSBANDRY. 


Characteristics of Grange Strength. 


So many local arrangements and terms 
have been made during the last 4 or 5 years, 
where Patrons use their trade cards and 
fail to report the amount of their pur- 
chases, it is difficult to estimate the amount 
of the grange trade for the state or year, 
but there can be no doubt that the pur- 
chases by card and at grange stores are 
many thousand dollars greater yearly for 
the last few years than ever before, and 
the saving to Patrons over the state is 
a great sum beyond the usual calculation, 
and when added to the savings through the 
Patrons Ins ass’n gives a very important 
financial value to the members’ of the or- 
der. If granges and Patrons would give 
this subject more attention, and an hon- 
est and fair trial, the savings could and 
would be largely increased. 

A few granges and members are dis- 
cussing the question of why they are sub- 
jected to the use of the manual in the 
meetings of the grange; as a rule these are 
weak granges and have very few lady mem- 
bers, and they keep in good standing with 
the state grange by reporting occasionally, 
as it becomes convenient, and their meet- 
ings are held occasionally at the pleasure of 
the members. Many of the meetings are not 
regularly opened or closed as grange meet- 
ings. They want the fees and dues reduced; 
they want the state to help them; and 
state grange officers are expected to visit 
them a few times each year at a picnic or 
a great rally of 25 or 30 of their members 
and about as many more visitors. These 
granges do not fully comprehend the value 
or real object and a‘m of the grange. Th=2 
strong granges of the state are those that 
are loyal to the rules and laws of the order, 
that stay close to and work by the man- 
ual, and their meetings. governed strictly 
by grange and parliamentary usages, es- 
pecially where the lady members are among 
the able working force of the grange. 
These granges are a power for good in 
the communities where located, and exert 
an elevating and refining influence in so- 
ciety, equaled only by the best of our 
churches and the best of their members.— 
[Secretary H. H. Goff, N Y State Grange. 


NEW YORE. 


Domestic of Scriba is taking steps to be 
incorporated so that it can buy a home of 
its own, in place of renting. Applications 
for membership are being received at near- 
ly evéry meeting, and there is so much 
work conferring degrees that we do not 
have the time we would like to devote to 
work for the good of the order and our- 
selves. 

Oswego Pomona meets in Parish June 13. 
The degree of Pomona will be conferred in 
full form. 








Tobacco Crop and Market. 





NEw YorK—About the usual amount of 
tobacco will be raised around Belgium, 


possibly a slight increase in acreage. The 
black flea is doing its best to devastate 
plants in seed beds. Reports’ indicate 
shortage in plants. The ol@ crop is ail 
marketed, leaving the county absolutely 
bare of the weed. The tobacco trusts are 
making farmers afraid to increase their 
acreage to any extent.——There will be one- 
third more tobacco raised at Marcellus this 
year than last. Quite a number of seed 
beds failed and plants will be high in price. 
Old tobaceo is about all cleaned up, not 
enough left to pay to ride after. Bamber- 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 
CIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEEE, 





Subscribers will oA this department one of the most 
valuable in the paper. Ata very small cost one can adver- 
tise poe, dogs oe live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits 
and vegetables, help or situations wanted. In fact, any. 
thing to sell or buy 

The address men be counted as part of the advertise. 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address pn, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this — 

Copy must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in li of the following week. Advertisements of 

MS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All advertisements will be set in pearl type, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable asa Jarge one. 

The rate for the “ farmers’ exchange ” advertising is 
only five cents a word each insertion. 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, 








LIVE STOCK. 


N*i FOURDLARD. Collie, Spaniel, and Beagle pups. 
WARD INGKAM, West Chester, Pa. 


RREStaTeRED Cheshire Pigs, $5. Express paid in N. Y. B. 
URD, Whallonsburg, N. Y. 


W ANTED— Thoroughbred Ayrshire stock. LESTER STONE, 
Waverly, Pa. 


Also 











ECCS AND POULTRY. 


OSE Comb Brown Leghorn E 15 for $1. Best stock, 
Dederick’s Full Circle Hey Press csi? feed, latest im roved, 
14x18, nearly new. Cost $350; will sell for $200. A. K. FOL. 
Granville, Ohio. 


MOROUGHERED Rose Comb White Leghorns, mature and 


onthe, 15 eggs, only 50c. Hatch guaranteed. 
E. JONES North Hartland. Vesnont ere 


MISCELLANEOUS. 











EALERS and Agents Wented to sell Leader Harness Riveters. 
makes $4.00 per day. 


You make big weeee. A farmer bo 
Write for terms. ER MFG. CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


:00,40 Strawberry Plants. Prices reduced; 25 varieties land 
and Water Fowls. Catalogue free. CEDAR PARK FARM, 
Somerset, Mass, 


PATeese~-Apetiome and Wyodiga. 
Attorney, Washington, D. 


Sold 
His Stock. 


We sold ali our yearling Jersey bulls and a good many 
Duroc-Jerse a Ang h one advertisement under head 
of Farmers’ n American Agriculturist. Am 

well pleased with Sosuite. Have a little more stock on 
hand and shall advertise again soon. 








STANTON WEAV ER, 











ger received last week at Syracuse; h2 
cleaned up the remnants from Cicero at 10c 
p lb.——The Baldwinsville market is very 
firm, and prices are stronger than a few 
weeks ago. Not many sales because of 
searcity of tobacco. Prices run at from 
9 to 14c for round crops. Fillers are 
sought after, and are quoted at about 8c 
Pp lb for good lots. None offering, how- 
ever, of any consequence. A packing of 
about 125 cs, sold recently at Wolcott, 
Wayne Co, for llc through to L. Bamber- 
ger & Co of Philadelphia; Mr M. Sennett 
was the seller. There is a strong inqniry 
for the remaining lots of 1898 in growers’ 
hands. Some of the. growers are holding 
at 15c and many lots have been sold re- 
cently at 12 to 13c. Plants are looking well. 
We have had of late good rains. Weather 
favorable for good crops. Too early to 
judge in respect to an increase in acreage 
for 1899. Growers are well satisfied with 
the prices received for 1898 tobacco. Pack- 
ers are through packing. Large quantities 
of tobacco stored here. Money seems to be 
abundant. Buyers are still riding for to- 
bacco, 


The Labor of Hay-Making will soon be 


here in earnest, and every means possible 
should be employed to economically secure 
the crop. The side delivery rake, made by 
the Keystone Mfg Co of Sterling, Il, is now 
receiving favorable comment. This takes 
up the hay cleanly from the ground and 
delivers it into a long, continuous light 
windrow ready to be carried up by the 
loader. The Keystone loader, made by the 
same people, loads the hay direct from the 
windrow as it is left by the rake, dispensing 
entirely with the services of an extra man, 
not to mention other valuable features. 
Write the Keystone people for circulars, 
etc, and look into their merits before the 
haying season opens. Say that American 
Agriculturist told you to ask for the print- 
ed matter and prices, 















































































NEW JERSEY. 





Baptisttown, Hunterdon Co, May 30— 
Wheat and rye bid fair to make a full crop; 
they never looked better at this season of 
the year. Oats look poorly in many places, 
being thin on the ground, Corn is about 
all planted with a large acreage. Grass 1s 
very backward and does not look at this 
time as if it could make half a crop. There 
is very little clover, as about all perished 
during the past winter. The prospect for 
apples and pears is quite good, but peaches 
will be almost a failure. Few tent cater- 
pillars have made their appearance on 
fruit trees as yet. The Locktown dairy- 
men’s association, the banner creamery of 
this county, is patronized by over 100 dairies 
and is running to its full capacity. It is 
conducted on the co-operative plan which 
gives the best satisfaction to the patrons. 
Cows find ready sale and bring good 
prices. Spring pigs are bringing from $3 
to 5 per pair, eggs 13c per doz. James T. 
Hummer has the finest flock of White 
Leghorns in Kingwood township. 


Chester, Burlington Co, May 30—Wheat 
coming in head but short and not up to the 
average condition; average acreage sown. 
Corn is coming up well with average acre- 
age. Potatoes look fine with acreage the 
largest ever grown here. Timothy is short 
on account of dry weather, but will make 
a fair crop if rain comes soon; clover poor- 
est for years. An increased acreage of to- 
matoes is being put out, canners offering 
from $7 to 7.50 per ton, which is $1 advance 
over prices of last few years. Strawber- 
ries give promise of an immense crop, early 
now being picked. Asparagus cutting very 
poor, but prices far ahead of former years, 
which more than make up the differ2nce. 
Fruit of all kinds set heavily. There will 
be an average acreage of cabbage set out, 
Sweet potatoes are mostly out with an 
average acreage. Of late the weather has 
been very cold for this time of year. A 
good rain and warm weather is very mucn 
needed at present. 


Chatham, Morris Co, May 30—The usual 


acreage of all crops but potatoes has been 
planted; potato acreage slightly larger than 
last year. Oats are rather backward and 
unless rain comes soon grass will be very 
short. Potatoes are the only crop that 
seems to grow, and they are looking fine. 
Winter grain is rather short. Fruit will 
be plentiful if blooms are an_ indication. 
Berries were badly winter killed. Fred 
Rousch has bought the Lenpus farm, 


Cape May Courthouse, Cape May Co, 
May 30—Heavy rains fell during the second 
and third weeks of the month. Strawber- 
ries are ripening fast and prospects are 
good for a large crop. Shipments are made 
to Philadelphia, New York and Boston. 
Early potatoes are looking well and a large 
acreage planted. Corn is up, but nights are 
cool for it. Farmers are hatching thousands 
of chickens in incubators this spring and 
they are doing well. Prospects are good for 
a heavy hay crop. War being over, farm- 
ers are looking for a big season at the sea- 
side resorts and that means a great demand 
for early vegetables and all the varieties of 
produce that the farmers have, such as 
eggs, chickens, melons, potatoes, beans, 
peas, etc. There is a new canning factory 
at Rio Grande and hundreds of acres of 
tomatoes are being raised for it, 


Lambertville, Hunterdon Co, May 31—On 
all sound land in this section there is a 
good stand of wheat. The cold and dry 
weather has kept it short, but it is there 
all right. There are many fields, however, 
which have been injured by the winter, for 
lack of proper drainage. I attended the 
Solebury farmers’ club recently, and found 
the condition abqut .ne same as here; short, 
but a good stand. In my judgment there 
will not be more than 75 or 80 per cent of a 
crop, taking a section of six miles from 
Lambertville, Tl.. same is true with rye. 
Unless we have warm weather and rains 
soon hay will not be more than 50 per cent 
of a crop. Oats are backward and many 
fields thin on the ground. Corn is most- 
ly planted, but the cold, dry weather has 
prevented germination and the stand is not 
800d. Cut-worms, w-b-worms, etc, are very 
humerous, Some farmers have replanted, 
and more will have to do the same, The 
Spring has been so favorable for farm work 
that the planting has been hurried and 
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completed too soon for the season. The 
acreage of potatoes is considerably less 
than last year. Those early planted are up 
and looking well. Early cabbage is looking 
well—more than usual planted. Lima and 
other beans where up look yellow and puny. 
Onions look well with more than usual 
acreage. The prospect for strawberries is 
very good. Grapes are backward and 
not very thrifty. Cows are selling high, $40 
to 60 each. Early pigs are scarce, many 
winter pigs having died. They are selling 
for $2 to 2.50 each. There is a demand 
for horses and they are averaging from $120 
to 140 at public sales of carload lets. More 
than the usual numter of calves are being 
raised this spring. Those having Alderney, 
Guernsey or Jersey cows are crossing them 
with Durhams and Holsteins. The price of 
hay has risen from $9 to 13 per ton at hay 
press. At present the outlook for apples is 
good and of peaches.on high ground it is 
probable that there will be 50 per cent of 
a crop.—{P. H. H. 


Mt Olive, Morris Co, May 31—Wheat and 
rye are very fine and there is a prospect 
of a good harvest. Clover is extremely fine 
this spring; good prospect for a hay crop. 
About the usual acreage of oats sowed, and 
a larger acreage of corn than usual plant- 
ed. Prospects are for about half an apple 
crop. Peaches are not more than an 
eighth of a crop; pears and plums scarce; 
cherries two-thirds of a crop; strawberries 
a fine crop; red raspberries badly winter 
killed. There is a good prospect for a zood 
crop of hardy blackcaps and blackber- 
ries, Fresh cows $30 to 50 per head, aver- 
age price of lambs 4 per head. 


Pennington, Mercer Co, May 30—The 
acreage in corn is larger than usual because 
the grass fields wintered so poorly, includ- 
ing the better class of farm land located 
nearer Trenton, where some fields are near- 
ly devoid of grass. In its stead are horse sor- 
rel and other obnoxious weeds. These con- 
ditions exist partly because of the con- 
tinued cold weather. On account of light 
crop of oats in the last two seasons these 
have not been sown as extensively as here- 
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tofore. This crop 1s generally drilied in, and 
fertilized. Potatoes are growing nicely; 
bugs have not made their appearance -’et 
because of cold’ weather. Never has there 
been so much commercial fertilizer used as 
this spring. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 





Farmington, Warren Co, May 30—An un- 
usually early spring has enabled farmers 
to get in their crops in good season and in 
fine order. About the usual acreage of 
oats were sown and a large part in April. 
Favorable weather has given them a dine 
start. Most of the potatoes and corn are 
planted, and ensilage corn will be drill- 
ed in a few days. Prospects for fruit are 
flattering; some varieties of apples blos- 
somed very profusely, especially Rhode 
Island Greenings. Meadows are looking fine 
and are early. Cream separators are fast 
coming into use and farmers are pleased 
with them wherever they are sure of a good 


market. All kinds of stock bringing good 
prices. 
Goshenville, Chester Co, May 30—Nearly 


all the corn planted in this section. Early 
corn came up well, but that planted later 
kas not done so well. Some farmers have 
been planting over again. Nights have 
been cold and corn shows the effect. About 
the usual acreage planted. Potatoes have 
come up well, but bugs are bad al- 
ready. There was an increase of about 
15 per cent in the number of acres planted, 
result of good prices the past winter and 
spring. About the usual acreage of oats 
planted and they are looking well. The 
outlook for hay is not as good as the 
farmers would like. While fields are gen- 
erally very well set, the continued dry 
weather of April and the cold weather of 
May retarded growth very much, and un- 
less there is very favorable weather be- 
tween now and harvest, the hay crop will 
not be heavy. Old hay is well cleaned up, 
there being little on hand for sale. The 
past winter was hard on the haymow. 
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is an old fraud. 


ain and grass harvesters are ‘‘ideal’’ because they embody 
ts and suggestions of the farmer and the mechanic. 


They are simple, scientific and substantial. 
They are the cheapest to buy because they are the best to own. 
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Hartstown, Crawford Co, May 30—Farm 
work is temporarily suspended on account 
of wet weather on May 22. A severe Rail 
storm did great damage recently. The potato 
acreage will be somewhat increased over 
last year. Farmers are mostly through 
plowing. The hay crop promises to be good 
Wheat is beginning to head out and prom- 
ises an average crop. Oats are making 
slow growth on account of cool, wet weath- 
er. Farmers are taking greater interest in 
fodder and forage crops, and those having 
silos are planting ensilage corn extensively. 
Fat stock in good demand; buyers are of- 
fering 7%c per lb 1 w for lambs. Many 
farmers are selling their wool at 17c per Ib. 
The cheese factory at Westford is doing a 
good business. Roads are being worked up 
in fine shape. 

A Splendid Program was arranged for 
the spring meeting of the Pa state board 
of agriculture and general round-up of 
farmers’ institute managers and lecturers 
held in Bloomsburg, May 31-June 2. Near- 
ly every county in the state was repre- 
sented among the speakers. The program 
was long and covered a wide variety of 
topics relating to agriculture and problems 
of rural life.- 
who .attended -learned much of practical 
value. The list of speakers was very long 
and all the branches of the agricultural 
Gepartment were represented. 


NEW YORK. 


Ballston, Saratoga Co, May 29—Grass 
and rye look well. Potatoes coming up 
very slowly with about the usual number 
of acres planted. Seed scarce and high. 
Small fruit trees blossoming very freely. 
Apples, with the exception of Baldwins, 
promise to be a fair crop. Tent caterpil- 
lars are very bad Many young trees were 
ruined by mice last winter. The price of 
hay has advanced from $4 to 6 per ton. Po- 
tatoes scarce and bringing 2.50 per bbl. 
‘Catlin, Chemung Co, May 30—Farmers 
have just finished sowing oats and have 
some corn planted. There will be more po- 
tatoes than last year, and more tobacco 
set. Acreage of oats reduced, but more 
buckwheat sown. The spring so far has 
been somewhat dry with no soaking rain. 
Grass and winter grain are thin on the 
ground. There have been some frosts, but 
not enough to hurt fruit. Apple trees have 
blossomed full, but the tent caterpillar is 
hurting them. Little hay left in farmers’ 
hands. Stock is doing well. Farmers are 
raising more sheep. Some have already sold 
lambs at z# per head. E. Edminster had 
a team stolen, but it was recovered; thief 
got away. Three head of cattle were taken 
from Mr Webber, but were recovered. 


Constable, Franklin Co, May 29—The 
weather has been quite cold. most of the 
time this month. Cows have been selling 
at $30 to 40 each and butter only 1l5c p Ib. 
Veal calves are 4c p lb. Horses are higher 
than usual. The butter factory at the Cor- 
ners gets 7000 to 8000 Ibs of milk per day. 


Hartfield, Chautauqua Co, May. 29— 
Weather has been very cool and wet. Some 
farmers will have to plant corn over, as 
the se2d has rotted. Grass is looking well. 
Apple trees blossomed full, and the indica- 
tions: are that the fruit crop will_be good. 
Veal calves are in good demand at 6c per 
lb 1 w, butter 18c, cheese 9c, eggs 12c per 
doz. 

Malone, Franklin Co, May 29—Dry, cold 
weather with frequent frosts has pre- 
vailed this month, and vegetation is very 
backward. Meadows and pastures badly 
winter killed and hay will be one-third less 
than an average crop. About. the average 
amount of grain has been sown. Corn and 
potato planting is now progressing and 
the acreage will be much above the aver- 
age. Apple crop will be light. 

Marcy, Oneida Co, May 30—Nearly two 
months of very favorable weather for put- 
ting in crops has resulted in all farm work 
being up to date. Stock was turned to pas- 
ture May 10, although grass had not made 
as good a growth as last year at that time. 
The winter was-one of the most favorable 


for years; meadows and pastures never 
looked better. Oats came up very quickly 
and look well. Some have corn-up and cul- 


tivated. John W. Potter has a large field 

éf sweet corn which he had cultivated the 

18th ef May. On the 14th there was a hard 
3 


Interest was keen and-those - 
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freeze which injured strawberries, grapes 
and garden truck. Beans were killed and 
asparagus and early potatoes injured. Mr 
Potter reports his corn as all right. In many 
localities the forest worm is making sad 
havoc with the maple trees, and is also at- 
tacking orchards. The tent caterpillar can 
not be compared with it. The pest has sc 
far confined his attack to trees in door- 
yards. It is impossible to spray, as the 
trees are from 40 to 50 feet in hight. The 
prospect for an apple crop is only fair. 
Pears, plums and cherries blossomed well. 
There will be an increased acreage.of sweet 
corn for the factory, and considerable of a 
decrease in potato acreage. More field corn 
will also be planted. 


Milton, Ulster Co, May 30—Quite a 


large acreage of potatoes has been 
planted. Apple trees are not  blos- 
soming very full, and pear trees are 
very light. Meadow mice ruined a 


great many young fruit and other trees 
by girdling. Grape vines were ruined in 
some places also by these rodents. A heavy 
frost May 15. A light one on low lands 
May 21. George Inglehart has purchased 
the Deacon Hayes farm of the Myers estate 
of Herkimer. Leslie Armer bought the 
George Barnes farm of 150 acres’ with 
buildings for $1500. ; 

Montgomery, Montgomery Co, May 31— 
There has been the worst drouth for this 
time of-.year that this section has expe- 
rienced in 25 years.. Grass and oats are at 
a standstill and in fact do not look as well 
as they did two weeks ago.. The signs 
point to a short hay crop. Farmers have 
to feed their cows. Some are cutting rye 
and feeding it to cows. A full acreage 
of potatoes. planted. Most of the corn in. 
Corn that is up looks poorly because of 
cold nights. The prospect is good for a 
crop of apples, with a fair show for cher- 
ries. A full acreage of onions planted, but 
they are backward. 


Moores Mill, Dutchess Co, May 29—A 
good show for fruit, excepting Baldwin ap- 
ples. Pastures and oats need rain. 
buyers are offering an advance on last win- 
ter’s prices. Rye straw is still selling for 
$5 to 6 per ton. 

Morris, Otsego Co, May 29—There is 
promise of another immense hay crop this 
year. Apple tree worms are not nearly so 
numerous here as usual, but the forest 
tree cut-worm is putting in its work in 
Oneonta to such an extent that the citizens 
recently sent for State Entomologist Sling- 
erland. 


New Berlin, Chenango Co, May 29—The 
weather has been wet and quite cold, regu- 
lar grass weather. Meadows never looked 
better at this season. Apples, pears, plums, 
cherries and all kinds of berries blossomed 
full. Planting corn and late potatoes de- 
layed by cold, wet weather. Farmers re- 
port their dairies as doing extremely well. 
All classes of stock out to grass in fine 
condition. Unusual activity prevails among 
all classes of townsmen and farmers. There 
is more call for every class of labor than 
usual at this season of year and wages are 
advancing. All produce finds a ready sale 
at remunerative prices. A large number of 
dwellings are being built within the village 
limits and farmers are repairing and build- 
ing barns upon the most modern and ap- 
proved plans. Roads that were extremely 
bad at the opening of spring are being put 
in good repair. Winter wheat and rye look 
fine and promise heavy yields of grain. The 
acreage in all kinds of cultivated crops will 
not vary much from last year. 

New Kingston, Delaware Co, May 29— 
Cattle are out to grass and young stock 
have been since May 1. Oats are all sown 
and potatoes mostly planted with about the 
usual acreage. Cows doing fairly well. 
Corn planters are waiting for warmer 
weather. The silo is gaining in favor and 
unless the wet, cool weather changes plans 
there will be a large acreage planted. 


Rensselaer Co, May 30—Farmers have 
spring work well in hand. The old method 
of planting corn is fast going out of date 
and farmers use the hand corn planter 
with which one man can do the work of 
three working the old way. A. J. Hunt’s 
farm team ran away, going in the field with 
seed potatoes; fortunately the boy was 
thrown on the soft ground and but slightly 
hurt. The team has been used many years 
on the farm, but never took such a notion 
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before. Rye looks quite well, but needs 


rain to help it along. 


Sharon, Schoharie Co, May 30—Plum 


trees have not blossomed well and apple 
orchards but very little. Spring grain all 
sown. Weather has been cold with quite 
heavy frosts. Notwithstanding the big crop 
of hay last year it is about all gone and 
is advancing in price. The best is worth 
$10 per ton. Potatoes are high, selling at 
70c per bu, oats 40c per bu. The cream- 
ery is doing a fair business and most of 
the farmers are patronizing it. 


South Salem, Westchester Co, May 29—~— 
T. L. Van Norden is sending milk, cream 
and butter to Ridgefield every day. He 
has registered Jersey cows of the purest 
blood and true to color. The milk is sepa- 
rated by a De Laval separator. Every- 
thing is done in the cleanest possible man- 
ner. Cream is churned twice a week and 
gilt-edged butter made. Roads are being 
put in shape by competent workmen. Mrs 
Jacob Hoyt, one of the old inhabitants, 
died recently. Seeding and corn planting 
are mostly over. Quite an acreage of corn 
planted, rather more than usual. It has 
been so cool that no crops have grown as 
rapidly as they should. WeStern corn 
sells for 55c per bu, oats 44c, hay $12 per 
ton, potatoes 90c per bu. 


Stanwix, Oneida Co, May 29—Farmers 
in this locality are through planting pota- 
toes and are busy planting corn. Farm 
work was delayed last week by extremely 
wet weather. Grass is looking well, and 
oats are well along. Fruit trees were well 
blossomed. Cows are milking well: Many 
farmers in this section have contracted 
with factories to furnish milk at 65c per 
100 the season through. Potatoes sell at 
7se per bu, eggs llc per doz, hay at $4 per 
ton. 


Three Bulletins of Value have just been 


published by the state experiment station 
at Geneva. No 156 is devoted to cucumber 
pests. The worst of these is the mold or 
blight, which almost totally ruined the 
Pickle industry on Long Island the past 
two or three years. The station has found 
that spraying the plants with one part bor- 
deaux mixture to 11 parts water is almost a 
perfect preventive. The spraying does not 
cost much and the profit from its use has 
run from $45 to 160 per acre. Bulletin 158 
takes up the striped cucumber beetle and 
suggests this remedy as practical and ef- 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


The Deering Ideal mower, made in Chi- 
cago,. affords an interesting study in ad- 
vanced machines, and is as perfect a ma- 
chine as brain, brawn and money can build. 
It is furnished throughout with Deering 
roller and ball bearings. The Ideal has a 
very wide truck and high wheels, insuring 
great stability and ample traction. Its 
gears are light, strong and reliable. In 
this machine the amount of lost motion is 
so slight that the instant one of the mower 
wheels starts it communi ates power to the 
crank shaft and knife, thus making it pos- 
sible to start in heavy grass without back- 
ing. The knife may be removed in fifteen 
seconds, simply by raising a latch. It is 
the only mower in th2 market equipped 
with ball bearings of the bicycle pattern. 


The Latest Silo is the new patented in- 
vention built at the old reliable Empire 
agricultural works, George D. Harder, pro- 
prietor, Cobleskill, N Y. It is circular in 
form and has a new style of all-open front. 
Usually there are doors in a silo, and when 
this plan is followed, at least one-half of 
the contents must be lifted or elevated in 
order to get it out of the silo for feeding. 
A one-hundred ton silo is a size much used, 
and if one-half of th's must be pitched 
upward out of the silo, it involves much 
labor and time. The new invention saves all 
of this, because with the new style of all- 
open front the opening is all the time down 
on a level with the feeding surface in the 
silo, hence by the aid of a rake the en- 
silage is allowed to fall out of the. silo 
without lifting. As a part of this new in- 
vention there is a permanent iron ladder, 
furnishing a means of ascending and de- 
seending the silo each day, as must be done 
while the ensilage is being fed. Mr Har- 
der’s catalog contains tables of over 200 dif- 
ferent sizes of round silos that he manu- 
factures. He supplies the roof also, and 
the machinery for filling the silo. He is 
really headquarters for silo outfits. 











ficient: First; planting squashes on the 
margins of the fields before planting cu- 
cumbers or melons; second, dusting part of 
the squashes with green arsenite, com- 
bined with spraying the cucumbers or 
melons with 1 to 11 bordeaux mixture. Bul- 
letin 157 is devoted to grape culture. It gives 
the result of tests with 169 varieties, show- 
ing that at least 37 varieties of grapes will 
bear no fruit when set where they cannot 
receive pollen from other varieties; that is, 
they are self sterile. 


MARYLAND. 
Burkettsville, Preéertck Co, May 30— 
Wheat prospects point to not over two- 


thirds of a crop; winter killed and badly af- 
fected with the fly. Corn planting about 
finished. Many farmers were compelled to 
plant their entire acreage over again owing 
to the devastation of the worms. '-Farmers 
endeavored to divide their planting into an 
early and late season. Old timothy fields 
are much run to cheat, etc, and there will 
be very little first class timothy secured. 
An average acreage of potatoes planted 
from seed selling at $1.25 per bu. Very few 
oats sown. Owing to the high price of 
stock cattle the pastures have fewer cattle 
than usual. Haying will begin between 
June 12 and 13; old crop pretty nearly all 
disposed of. Farmers are interested in 
the extension of the F & M railroad to 
Hagerstown. 


Additional Prod uce [arkets. 


At..Rochester,, mixed oats 33@35c p bu, 
rye 58@60c, middlings $16@17 p ton, bran 15 
@16, hay 7@10, oat straw 5@7, rye straw 
6@8. Old potatoes 50c p bu, radishes 15@ 
18c p dz, beets 25c p bu, carrots 25c, new 
cabbage 3 50 p cra, cucumbers 50@60c p dz, 
lettuce 18@20c. Fowls 10@llic p lb 1 w, 12@ 
13c d -w, ducks 8@9c 1 w, 12c d w, turkeys 
12c 1 w, 13@15c d w, fresh eggs 13@14c p dz. 

At Watertown, loose hay $8@9 p ton, oat 
straw 4@5, oats 32c p bu, corn 40c, rye 50c, 
potatoes 60@65c p bu, onions 3@4c p bch, 
lettuce 5c, asparagus 5c, cucumbers 8e ea, 
radishes 4c p bch, mint 4c. Fresh eggs 111% 
@138c p dz, fowls 7@8c p 1b 1 w, 10@1le d w, 
turkeys &¢c 1 w, 12c d w, ducks 12c d w, veal 
calves 4%4,@5c 1 w, 7@8c dw, cow beef 4@6 
p 100 lbs, pork 4 50@5. 

At Albany, old potatoes $1 50@1 75 p bbl, 
old yellow onions 65@75c, radishes 1@1 50 
p 100° bchs, rhubarb 80c@1, lettuce 25@35c 
Dp bx, asparagus 1@1 20 p dz bchs, straw- 
berries 8@10c p qt, apples 4@5 p_ bbl, 
chickens 9@10c p 1b 1 w, 10@11c d _w, roost- 
ers 6@7c 1 w, broilers 18@20c d w, turkeys 
10%@11%e 1 w, 12@13%c.d w, ducks 9@10c 
lw, 10@llc d w, geese 8@9c 1 w, 9@10c d w, 
fresh eggs 13@14c p dz. Rye straw 5@8 p 
ton, oat straw 4@5, clover hay 6@8, baled 
or loose ‘timothy 8@10, middlings '15@18, 
cottonseed meal 21 50@22, bran 15@16, corn 
42@46c p. bu, oats 35@38c. 

CONNECTICUT—At Hartford, fresn 
eggs 15@18c p dz, dressed fowls 12%c p Ib, 
broilers $1 25 p pr; spring ducks 22c’p. lb, 
best beef 9 p 100 Ibs, pork rib 6 50@7, sau- 
sage 61%4c p Ib, live veal calves 6c, dressed 
10@12c. Mixed oats 37c p bu, loose hay 12@ 
16 p ton. Beet greens 75c p bu, rareripes 
15c p dz bcehs, bunch beets 1 p dz, pieplant 
1%@2c p Ib, asparagus 10@12%c, dandelions 
40c p bu, watercress 30c: p dz, mint 60c. 
parsley 40c, radishes 15@20c p dz bchs; -let- 
tuce 50c, cucumbers 75c@1 p dz, old potatoes 
75¢c p bu, turnips 25c, rutabagas 40c. 








Buffalo and Pittsburg Live Stock. 

At Buffalo, cattle in good demand and 
strong, Monday’s arrivals being 135 cars. 
Shipping steers $4 65@5 60 for fair to fancy; 
stockers and feeders 4 50@5, veal calves 6 50 
@7.. Hog trade rather slow Monday when 
115 ears came forward. Good pigs 3 80, 
yorkers 3 85@3 871%, medium and heavy 
droves 3 90@3 95. Sheep slow at 5@5 15 for 
choice, with lambs 6@6 25. 

At Pittsburg, cattle market generally 
active and steady at last week’s prices. 
Monday’s supply 60 cars. Hogs slow, un- 
der receipts Monday of 45 double decks. 
Medium $390, heavy droves 3 85@3 90, 
yorkers 3 80@3 85. Sheep quiet and in 
some instances a shade lower. Good to 
best 4.70@4 80, yearlings a premium, spring 
lambs 4 50@6 50. Veal calves 6@7 50. 


The Hop Movement and Market. 
At New York, there. is no change of ‘m- 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


portance in the condition of the market, 
prices_holding as last quoted and demand 
very small. Work in the yards is progress- 
ing, the vines having been generally tied 
throughout: New York state sections and 
plants making fairly satisfactory growth. 


CURRENT PRICES AT NEW YORK CITY. 


N Y state crop of 1898, choice 16@17 
prime, 14@15 
low to medium, 10@13 

N Y state, crop of 1897, choice, 8@11 

Pacific coast, crop of 1898, choice, 16@18 
prime, 14@15 
low to medium, 10@13 

Pacific coast crop of 1897, 6@11 

German crop of 1898, 47@55 


The domestic receipts and exports and 
imports (foreign) of hops at New York 
compare thus: : 

Week Cor Since Same 
ending week Septl time 
May 23 lastyr °’98 ilastyr 
Domestic receipts, bales, 957 332 145,994 122,283 
Exports to Europe, 1,236 240 101,507 87,658 
Imports from Europe, 32 — 2,648 5,474 


. BuEL, Montgomery Co, N Y—Hops in this 
section are uneven, and show more than 
the usual number of missed hills. There 
are few old hops left. There is no demand 
for roots, and but one new yard of about 
three acres being planted. At present the 
outlook is for the lightest crop in 10 years. 


COBLESKILL, Schoharie Co, N Y—It has 
been quite cool and wet the past two 
weeks and growth is slow. Hops are too 
leafy and not doing well. 

NEw BERLIN, Chenango Co, N Y—There 
is nothing doing in hops and trade is at 
a standstill. The hop growth has been 
remarkable the past ten days and arms are 
already long enough for tying. Yards look 
remarkably well, having come out of the 
winter with little or no loss. Acreage will 
not vary from last year to any consider- 
able extent. A careful computation has 
fixed the ’98 crop unsold at 800 bales in 
Sangerfield, 700 in Marshall, 500 in Madison 
and 150 in Brookfield. The vigorous growth 
of the vine is more noticeable than in some 
past years. 

OTsEGO, Otsego Co, N Y—Very little busi- 
ness is being transacted in the Coopers- 
town market and prices for choice grades 
remain low. Old hop yards are uneven 
and badly winter killed. The vines have 
made rapid growth and tying for the first 
time is finished. The acreage will be about 
the same as last year. 





The Milk Market. 


At New York, receipts of fluid milk are 


on the increase, prices at the lower range 
as noted last week, exchange 2c p qt, sur- 
plus $1.09 p can of 40 qts. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-qt 
cans for week ended May 29 were as follows: 





Fluid Con- 

milk Cream densed 
NY.LE& West RR, 29,033 1,321 
N Y¥ Central. 5,892 160 321 
N Y. Ont & West, 42,099 2,067 _ 
West Shore, 16,898 909 St 
N Y. Sus and West, 12,131 170 69 
N Y & Putnam. 3.661 _ -- 
New Haven & H, 8,862 16 ~ 
Del, Lack & West, 38,339 784 _ 
Long Island, 21 - _ 
N J Central, 1.792 3 _ 
HRT Co, 2,772 98 _ 
Lehigh Valley, 7,217 196 16 
Other sources, 4.340 _ ~ 
Total receints. 183,057 5,756 1,052 
Daily av this week, 26.151 822 150 
Daily av last week, 24,854 873 180 
Cor week last year, 23,885 755 140 


Members of the Black River route union 
F S M P A are continuing their fight 
against the N Y dealers, who without 
warning reduced the price to 80c p 100 lbs 
as. reported in American Agriculturist May 
6. The local committee having the matter 
in charge has just made public another 
statement, signed by Messrs Ernshaw, Ca- 
pron, Thompson, Boshart and Jackson, going 
over the ground thoroughly and urging pro- 
ducers on the Black River route to stick 
to their agreement to withhold milk from 
the N Y dealers. The letter says that uhe 
decision not to deliver any more milk to 
the stations after May 5 has been main- 
tained and made effective in a degree. This 
in spite of the fact that “‘the local cheese 
factories have been acquired by the milk 
companies and the companies have pre- 
sented the temptation of a price on this 
route much higher than. they. pay. upon 
other routes. If the present status be main- 
tained, our cause will in the end be suc- 





[13] 709 
cessful. We firmly believe it is soon to 
be followed by other routes. The com- 
panies cannot afford to run the stations 
for the milk they are getting.’’ Farmers at 
Vernon, Oneida Co, have resolved to fight 
the milk stations, owing to a recent cut to 
63c p 100 lbs and are raising money to build 
a factory to convert the milk into butter 
and.cheese. The shares have been placed 
at $10 and at an initial meeting 68 shares 
were subscribed by those in the room and 
a committee appointed to secure signers 
for the remaining stock. 

When city dealers are satisfied that the 
F S M P A is in a position to handle 
the matter in such way that the market will 
be supplied only with what is necessary to 
fill the daily dema d, says the Milk Reé- 
porter, no opposition from them need be 
feared. 

As president of the Senguiain: section 
I hear much complaint because the com- 
mittee having in charge the milk trade 
does not do more. -We are all so well or- 
ganized we think all might withhold the 
milk, which this. section is anxious to do, 
and thus bring the N Y. syndicate to some 
terms. -This.is one of the oldest sections, 
organized.over two years ago, has about 
5 members, dues all paid. Milk down to 
57c per can.—[W., Susquehanna Co, Pa, 





Newspaper Subscriptions—X, and oth- 


ers: How can a subscriber stop being charg- 
ed for the delivery ofa newspaper? Just write 
the publisher to stop sending the paper 
after the expiration of the period for which 
you have paid, If he continues to send the 
paper, do not take it from the office; The 
law is that if you continue to receive the 
paper and presumably read or use its infor- 
mation, you must pay for it. 





A Correction—In the May 13 issue of thd 


American Agriculturist C. W. Gilbert in an 
article on corn culture was made to say 
that he cultivated drilled corn cross-ways. 
This was not true. Neither did he turn in 
the middle of the field as was stated in the 
article. The corn was cultivated one way 
and from one end of the «eld to the other. 
It was also stated in the article that it 
was also found necessary to uncover the 
corn after harrowing. Mr Gilbert informs 
us that he has alwa;. found it unnecessary 
to do this and has never spent an hour in 
uncovering corn after harrowing. His idea 
in this statement was to correct the er- 
roneous opinion held by many farmers that 
if corn is harrowed someone must go over 
the field and straighten up the plants that 
are partially covered.. This is unneces- 
sary and expensive, for after a few days 
the corn will be found upright and growing 
vigorously. 

















helps the team. Saves wear and 
expense. Sold everywhere. 


STANDARD “OIL co. 


GREENHOUSE 


CONSTRUCTION, . rary 


A complete treatise on greenhouse structures ai 
rangements of the various forms and styles of "plane 
houses, for professional florists as well as amateurs. 
the best and most improved structures are clearly de, 
scribed. The modern and most successful meth 
heating and ventilating are fully treated upon. Special 
chapters are devoted to houses used for the Boers of 
one kind of plants exclusively. The construction of hot- 











beds and frames receives appropr’ he stenen Over 
one hundred excellent illustrations, “Cloth, Jan ne. re 
pal : ° 


rblications, 


Free of this and ‘man other 
SRA Non u ew Yorke 


E JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P1., 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 








LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 





























Wheat Oats 
Cash or spot 
1899 | 1898 

tees sees 25% 31 
New York ...... 31 | .32 
Boston .. 364%) .38 
BORGES 00 cccccees ZT] 28% 
St Louis........-. 7 29 
Minneapolis ... 25%) .27 
re ange — |— 


Sustained Interest in Wheat. 





The wheat market has shown more dis- 
position to assume a higher level. This is 
not so much due to any material change in 
crop conditions in the immediate past, as 
to the more general recognition of the fact 
of damage, as brought out in earlier re- 
ports in our own columns and through 
other sources of authority. The market as 
a whole has not been particularly active, 
with a fair degree of speculative inter- 
est and moderate cash trade on home mil- 
ling and export account. On the continued 
bad crop reports and more or less strength 
in foreign markets, the bears have been 
constrained to protect their outstanding 
trades, buying of this character helping 
prices to a level of 7ic p bu and better at 
Chicago for No 2 cash in store and 76c for 
July, although the advance not fully sus- 
tained. 

The promise of the world’s crop is not 
so radiant as it was last year, according to 
the Liverpool Corn Trade News, but en 
the other hand, reserves in farmers’ and 
merchants’ hands are greater than they 
were 12 months ago. To balance deficiencies 
in old stocks in Russia and the importing 
countries, such as Germany, Holland, Bel- 
gium and France, may be set forth some- 
thing of the surplus in the chief exporting 
countries, including U S, Argentina and 
Australasia. But taking a series of years, 
this season’s visible supply in the U S and 
Canada is quite moderate, and materially 
smaller than in '96 and preceding years. 
This of course dc s not allude to farm 
stocks and the wheat held by country mills 
and warehouses making up the great invis- 
ible supply. Latest advices from Russia 
indicate an uneven condition of crops wit 
some drouth still prevailing. Shipments 
from Russia seem to be increasing, but are 
still very much behind previous crop years. 
Argentina is shipping to Europe moderate 
but not large quantities of wheat. 

The figures just sent out by the dep’t of 
agri pertaining to the world’s latest crop of 
wheat show a total larger than anticipated 
by many and believed by some. The es- 
timate for the ’98 crop is 2880 million bu 
against a corresponding estimate for ’97 of 
2227, and two years ago 2488 millions. The 
figure first named makes the 98 crops the 
largest on record. If the report is a fair ap- 
proximation of the actual yield it suzg- 
gests at least a partial recovery in the 
world’s reserves following the diminution 
attending the small world’s crop of ’97. The 
report has not had much influence on the 
market, because it has long been known 
that last season’s harvests were bountiful 
in the main. As for the '99 world’s crops, 
conditions have been touched upon in these 
columns. The outlook in the U S is for 4 
fair but by no means bumper crop, condi- 
tions abroad variable, some reports of 
rather indifferent progress in eastern 
Europe accompanied by advices of actual 
damage here and there. 





At Chicago, wheat traders continue to 
show great interest in the crop outlook at 
home and abroad. Current advices of crop 
damage in the winter wheat fields cause 
some firmness, although advancing ten- 
dency has been checked by selling orders 
whenever the market gets above 75@76c p 
bu for the contract grade. 

Operators in the corn trade are interest- 
ed in the weather and crop bulletins, but 
have apparently failed to see any reason for 
marked price changes. Some of the ad- 
vices from the country have been disap- 
pointing, showing condition not as favor- 
able as expected, with considerable replant- 
ing necessary. On the other hand is the 
belief that more or less abandoned wheat 
area has gone into corn. The feeling, as 
a whole, is one of comparative steadiness 
with No 2 in store quotable around 33@33%c 
p bu, under grades usual discount. July 
corn has sold close to 34c p bu, later reced- 









THE LATEST MARKETS 





ing a trifle. The receipts are only moderate 
and exports keep up well but do not have 
much influence on values. 

Speculators in the oats market are guess- 
ing on the price of this cereal a year from 
now, in other words trading in No 2 mixed 
oats to be delivered any time during May, 
1900, at prices mostly around 24c p bu, 
Meanwhile the contract grade, to be de- 
livered next Sept, after the crop now in the 
ground is harvested and threshed, has sold 
under 20c. The cash market is without 
special feature, demand fair but not ur- 
gent, a moderate export trade helping the 
situation but little. No 2 in store quotable 
at 2644.@27c p bu, choice white usual pre- 
mium, under grades 25@26c. 

Some rye is moving, yet the market is 
sluggish and inclined to sympathize with 
wheat. The demand is limited on home ac- 
count and exports are unimportant as a 
whole. Most of the rye now coming for- 
ward is contract grade with recent sales 
at 61%c p bu in store. Futures quiet and 
fairly firm, July selling at 54%c and Sept 
quotably 50%@5lc. 

In barley the demand has been largely 
for the cheaper grades suitable for mixing 
with other feed grains. Trade as a whole 
quiet but undertone one of steadiness. Poor 
to common 35@38c p bu, good to choice 39 
@42c, 

Grass seeds have continued quiet and 
without important feature. Recent transac- 
tions include prime timothy seed Oct de- 
livery at $2 45 p ctl, indicating general 
steadiness. Common to high grade lots sell 
by sample according to condition, and are 
quotable at a range of 2@2 50 p ctl. Clover 
inactive with contract prime about 6 30 p 
ctl, Oct, new crop delivery, 7 30@7 40. 

At New York, wheat has been greatly un- 
settled by reason of crop advices from the 
west; late last week the market advanced 
to 83c p bu, subsequently reacting owing to 
more favorable weather. Flour dull but 
fairly steady owing to more favorable 
more favorable weather. Flourdull but fairly 
steady,choice brands made from winter wheat 
quotable at $4@4 25 p bbl wholesale, fancy 
spring patents 4 50@4 75. Corn rather dull 
and without important change, No 2 mixed 
40@41c p bu, No 2 yellow 41@42c. No 2 
white oats in store 33%@34c, in shipping 
order a premium, choice and clipped 35@ 
38c. Barley duli and edsy with maiting 
grades quotably 47@50c. Common to fancy 
clover seed 4 50@6 50 p ctl, timothy 2 30@ 
3 25. Grass seeds are sold in N Y¥ and Chi- 
cago markets by the cental, and in Toledo 
by the bushel. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 















Cattle Hogs Sheep 

1899] 1898] 1899] 1898] 1899| 1898 
Chicago, P 100 Ibs .- |$5.70| $5.10| $3.95) $4.60) $5.25) $4.50 
New York...........] 5.75] 5.25) 4.10) 4.75] 5.25) 4.50 
Rs cacccdines acie 5.50] 5.25} 4.00} 4.50} 5.35) 4.25 
Kansas City ......... 5.40} 4.90] 3.90} 4.35] 5.10] 4.25 
Pittsburg ............ 5.60| 5.25] 4.00) 4.55! 5.15] 4.25 





At Chicago, the general run of cattle 
sales indicates a steady market with all 
classes of buyers represented. Receipts are 
fairly liberal but not burdensome, and 
with the usual demand on both dumestic 
and export account salesmen experience 
little difficulty in securing prices much as 
those ruling for some days past. Good to 
choice steers suitable for the best class of 
dressed beef trade and for shipment on the 
hoof are salable at $4 75@5 50, an occasional 
fancy lot at prices around 5 75. About the 
usual sale for dry cows, bulls and butcher 
heifers and a good clearance made. Farm- 
ers have a fair number of orders here for 
stock cattle to ship to the country now 
that pasturage is generally good. Quota- 
tions are continued as follows: 


Fancy beef steers. $5 50@575 Poor to fcy bulls, ss 450 
Good to extra, 1150 to Canners, 2 33 
1450 lbs. 500@5 40 Feeders, 4 480 
Com to fair, 1150 to 1400 Stockers. 450 to 850 Ibs, 4 500 
Ibs, 435@475 Calves, 300 Ibs up 2 50 
Ch to fcy cows and Calves, veal, 4 7 08 
heif Milch cows. each, 25 00@50 00 


ers, > 4 
Fair to good cows. 8 425 
The hog market has shown some weak- 
ness, selling down to $3 60@3 80 for light 
weights and $3 75@390 for good to choice 
mixed droves and heavy shippers. At the 
slight decline a little more firmness was 
displayed and packers and shippers on 
eastern account absorbed the supply. The 
situation ‘s without important feature. 
Sheep prices are about as high as re- 
cently touched with ready outlet for prac- 











tically all grades, Good to choice wetherz 
and yearlings $¢ 75@5 %, ewes and mixed 
lots some discount, iambs 5@6 25. Spring 
lambs are quotable at 7@8, but must bs 
good to command outside prices. 

At New York, cattle without important 
change, steady to firm for desirable grades. 
Good to choice native steers $4 75@5 50. Veaj 
calves in moderate demand but plentiful 
and a shade lower with fair to prime C@ 
7 25, common lots a discount. Hogs nearly 
steady at 4 10@4 30. Sheep in liberal sup- 
ply and rather easy in tone. Poor to choice 
4@5 25, extra a premium, yearlings 5 50@6, 
spring lambs 7 50@8. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHI®PING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Buffalo, nearby fresh 
eges 13%@l4c p dz, southern 12@124%c, duck 
eggs 14@15c, turkeys 12@13c p lb 1 w, 14@ 
léc d w, fowls llc 1 w, 12@12%ec d w, ducks 
10@1lc 1 w, 11@i3c d w. Old potatoes 42 
@50c p bu, new southern $3@4 p bbl, old 
turnips 75c@i p bbl, carrots 30@40c p bu, 
beets 30@35c, parsnips 35@40c, new carrots 
35@40c p dz bchs, cucumbers 30@45c p dz, 
asparagus 1@1 75 p dz, head lettuce 25@30c 
p dz, radishes 12@18c. Timothy hay, press- 
ed 12@13 p ton, loose 12@13, wheat and oat 
straw 6@7, rye straw 7@8. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadeiphia, 
fowls 12c p lb, 1 w, 12@12%c d w, old ducks 
9@914c 1 w, spring ducks 13@l4c, roosters 
8c l w, 8%c d w, nearby fresh eggs 15c p dz, 
southern 13%@14c. Ch Rose potatoes 45@ 
48c p bu, Me potatoes 55@60c, White Stars 
53@s8c, new southern $2 50@3 75 p bbl, new 
cabbage 2 75@3 25 p bbl, southern beets 2 50 
@5 p 100 bchs, squash 1@1 25 p bu b&skt, 
strawberries 8@10c p qt, apples 3 50@5 25 
P bbl. Ch timothy hay 13 50@14 p ton, Ne 
1-12 50@13, mixed 10 50@11 50, straight ry 
straw 8 50@9, tangled rye 8@8 50, oat and 
wheat 7 50@8. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, white po- 
tatoes 45@50c p bu, new southern $3@3 5% 
p bbl, cabbage 2 50@3 p cra, lettuce 20@25c 
p bx, string beans 1@2 p bskt, asparagus 
1 50@2 25 p dz, strawberries 5@ic p at, 
Spring chickens 23@27c p ib, fowls 11@11%c, 
ducks 8@8%c, old roosters 25@30c ea, fresh 
eggs 13%-@l4c p dz. Straight rye straw 7@ 
7 50 p ton, tangled rye 6@7, wheat and oat 
6 50@8, ch timothy hay 13, No 1 12 50, clover 
mixed 10 50@11, clover 9@9 50, bran 15@16, 
middlings 14@15. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
s' are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will seli from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a smali way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cu 


MARKETS. 








Beans. 

At New York, business is within narrow 
lines and prices continue steady. Ch 
marrow $1 50 p bu, poor to good 1 15@i1 45. 
ch medium 1 35, poor to good 1 10@1 30, ch 
pea 1 3244, poor to good i 10@1 30, red kid- 
ney good to ch 1 75@1 80, white kidney 
1 80@1 85, yellow eye 1 37%@l1 40, black tur- 
tle soup i 70, Cal limas 2 52@2 55, green peas 


95c@1 05. 
Dressed Meats. 

At New York, in liberal supply, prices 
lower. Prime veals 9%c p Ib, fair to good 
8@9c, common 6% @7'%c, light pork 64%@6é%c, 
medium 54@6c, heavy 4@5c, prime spring 
lambs $5 ea, poor to good 2@4. 

Eggs. 

At New York. general receipts are liberal, 
but only a small proportion of strictly 
fancy. Fcy new-laid nearby 16%c p dz, av 
best 16c, N Y and Pa l6c, western selected 
at mark 151éc, loss off 15@16c, seconds $3 59 
@3 90 p 30-dz case. 

At Boston, prices hold up well under good 
demand. Nearby and Cape fcy iv7c p dz, 
eastern ch fresh 15@15%c, fair to good 13% 
@14%c, Vt and N H ch fresh 15@15%c, west- 
ern selected 15¢c, fair to good 14@14‘%c, 
southern 13@14c, dirties and checks $2 50@ 
3 75 p 30-dz case. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, apples slow and steady, 
berries plentiful and in good demand. West- 
ern N Y Baldwin apples $3 75@5 p bbi, rus- 


_ sets 3@4, Md strawberries 8@12c p at, Nor- 


folk 5@8c. N C 5@10c. N C huckleberries 12 











@l5c, Fla pineapples 2@4 p case, musk- 
melons 1@3 p bu-bx, Bi ah 1@1 50 ea, 


Ground Feeds. 


At New York, steady at former prices. 
Coarse corn meal 80@83c p 100 Ibs, brewers’ 
meal $1 05@1 08, grits 1 05@1 08, middlings 
16@17 p ton, winter bran 14 50@16 50, spring 
13 50@14 50, sharps 16 50@17, linseed oil meal 

@22 50, screenings 50@80c p 100 lbs, strictly 
prime cottonseed meal 22 85 p ton. 


Hay and Straw. 


At New York, weak and lower. Prime new 
timothy hay 77%@80c p 100 Ibs, No 1 70@75c, 
No 2 60@65c, No 8 50@55c, clover mixed 50 
@60c, clover 40@50c, salt hay 40@45c, long 
rye straw 35@42%4c. 

Potatoes. 


At New York, new in active demand and 
firm. Bermudas $4@5 50 p bbl, Fla and S C 
Rose 2 50@4, w hite 2 50@3 50, red 2 50@3 25, 
Scotch 1 25@1 75 p 168-lb sack, German 1 25 
@1 50, N Y and western old 1@1 75 p bbl. 


Poultry. 


At New York, fresh receipts are moderate 
but ample, prices steady. Fresh-killed iced 
turkeys 10@iic p lb, Phila broilers 33@37c, 
LI and western 23@30c, N Y and Pa fowls 
124%4@13c, western 12%4c, roosters 8%c, spring 
ducks 20@22c, squabs $1 75@250 p dz. 
Frozen turkeys 11@14c lb, broilers, dry- 
picked 18@20c, scalded 15@16c, chickens 12@ 
il4ce, Live chickens 20@25c p Ib, fowls 13c, 
roosters 8@lic, turkeys 9@10c, ducks 50@ 
75¢c p pr, geese 75c@1 25, pigeons 30@35c, 

At Boston, receipts light but ample for 
the requirements of the trade. Northern and 
eastern fresh killed chickens, ch 18@20c p Ib, 
common to good 10@15c, extra fowls 13@ 
i4fe, common to good 10@12c, broilers 30@ 
25c. Western iced turkeys ch 11@12c, toms 
10@1lic, broilers 25@30c, fowls 114%4@12c, 
roosters 7@8c. Western frozen turkeys 11 
@138ce, chickens 10@13c, fowls lic. Live 
fowls 11@12c, roosters 7c. 


Vegetables. 


At New York, meeting good demand when 
of desirable quality. Asparagus $2 50@3 50 
p dz bchs, southern beets 1@4 p 100 bchs, 
southern cabbage 2 25@3 p bbli-cra, egg 
plant 1 50@2 50 p bx, kale 30@50c p bbl, let- 
tuce 50c@1 25, southern peas 30@60c p bu- 
bskt, 75c@1 50 p % bbl, rhubarb 50c@1 p 100 
behs, radishes 25@40c, squash 50c@1 p cra, 
spinach 50@75c p bbl, string beans green 
1 25@2 50 p bskt, wax 1@2 25, turnips 1@ 
2 p 100 bchs, Bermuda onions 1 05@1 10 p 
cra, Egyptian 2 25 p bag, hot-house cucum- 
bers 40@60c p dz, mushrooms 30@50c p Ib, 
tomatoes 10@15c p Ib. 

Southern onions are reaching the north- 
ern markets in small quantities but stocks, 
particularly in N Y, are made up largely 
of Bermudas and a few cargoes coming 
from Egypt. 

Wool. 


Fairly active and firm. See review on ear- 
lier page of this issue. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 





The Butter Market. 


Increased supplies with very uncertain 
quality is the combination which is keeping 
the butter market in an unsettled condi- 
tion. Prices have not declined to any con- 
siderable extent for strictly perfect goods. 
yet the market can scarcely be called firm 
or even steady, as anything under top grade 
is weak at irregular prices. Demand for 
consumption is the principal feature of the 
market, as prices are too high and stock 
hardly suitable for-storage purpuses. 

New York State—At Buffalo, market 
easy, except for choice. N and Pa extra 
emy 17%c p lb, ch 17@17%c, Elgin 18c, west- 
ern firsts 17@17%4c, N Y dairy, fcy 16@17c, 
ch 14@15c, imt cmy 13@13%c, ladles 8@9c. 

At New York, market firm and weak by 
turns on under grades, steady for choice. 
Western extracmy 18@18%éc p Ib, firsts 17@ 
17%e, seconds 16@16%c, thirds 15@15%c, N Y 
extra cmy 17%@18c, seconds to thirds 17c, N 
Y fey dairy, half firkin tubs 16%@17c, firsts 
l6c, western imt cmy, firsts 14@15c, sec- 
onds 12%@13c, western dairy 13@1l4c, west- 
ern factory 12@13c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, supplies 
not burdensome, prices fairly steady. El- 
£in and other western separator cmy 18c 
P lb, firsts-17%c, seconds 17c, imt emy 13 
@léc, ladles 13@15c. 


Maryland—At Baltimore, demand fair for 
800d table grades. Extra separator cmy 19@ 
20c p Ib, firsts 17@18c, gathered cream 18@ 
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19c, firsts 16@17c, imt cmy 15@i7c, ladles 14 
@lé6c, 


Ohio—At Cincinnati, in good demand and 
fairly steady. Fey Elgin cmy 18@19c p Ib, 
Ohio cmy fcy separator l6c, gathered cream, 
15@16c, dairy 10%c. 

At Boston, prices are remarkably steady 
on choice grades, such being in light supply. 
Vt and N H cmy 18%c p Ib, northern N Y 
18%c, western, asst sizes 18%c, northern 
emy firsts 17@18c, eastern 16@18c, 
western firsts 17@18c, Vt extra dairy 
16@17c, N Y i16c, N Y and Vt firsts 15c, 
seconds 14c, western dairy 13@i5c, western 
imt cmy, small tubs l5c, large 14%c, ladles 
13@14c, 


The Cheese Market. 


New York State—At Buffalo, easy under 
light demand, Fey full cream 94%@10c p lb, 
dairy made 8@9c, skims and part skims 
7T@7'c. 

At New York, receipts only moderate 
and prices unsettled. Full cream, ch large, 
dead white 9c, good to prime 8%@8&%c, ch 
large colored 8%4@8%4c, good to prime 7%4%@ 
8c, ch small.colored 9c, ch small white 
94% @9i4c, good to prime 8%@8%c, common 
to fair 7% @8%c, light skims, ch small 74@ 
7%c, large 74@7'ec, part skims 7@7\%c, full 
skims 3@4c, 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, in light 
supply and good demand. N Y full cream, 
new fcy small 10c p lb, fair to ch 9%@9%c, 
part skims 64%2@8c, Swiss 12@1léc. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, prices steady, 
receipts ample. N Y full cream, large size 
10@10%c p Ib, flats 10@10%4c, small size 10% 
@105%c, Ohio picnic 104% @10%c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, active and steady. 
Prime to ch family favorite 10%c p Ib, Ohio 
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flat 9%@10c, twins 10%c, Young America 
12c, cheddars 10%c, Swiss 1214@13c. 

At Boston, receipts only moderate and 
prices steady io firm. New cheese: N Y 
small extra 10c p Ib, large 914@10c, firsts 8 
@9%c, seconds 6@7c, Vt small extra 10c, large 
9144@10c, firsts 8@9c, seconds 6@7c, western 
extra twins 9%@10c. Old cheese: N Y and 
Vt extra 12c, firsts 10@lic, seconds 8@9c, 
sage 10@12c. 


pa eS he 

Tuberculosis—J. R. J. (Pa): In the ear- 
ly stages of tuberculosis it can only be dis- 
covered by the use of tuberculin. In the 
second stage the cow has a severe cough, 
loses flesh, dries up in her milk, may or 
may not have a discharge from the nose, 
partial loss of appetite with more or less 
fever and fast, short breathing. As the 
disease progresses, these symptoms become 
aggravated and the animal may soon die or 
it may live for months, as the disease is 
often slow in its progress. 









































Impetigo—J. J. W.’s (N Y) cow has 
patches of scabs on her skin. She has 
been in this condition for a year. Give her 


1% lbs epsom salts and 1 oz of ginger dis- 
solved in water at one dose. After the 
physic operates give a dessertspoonful of 
Donovan’s solution of arsenic at a dose 
twice a day in a small bran mash and 
continue it for 5 or 6 weeks. Wash the 
scabby parts with soap and warm water 
and remove as many of the scabs as possi- 
ble. Mix 1 oz ichthyol with 2 oz vaselin> 
and rub on a little of this every second 
day until the skin becomes healthy. Being 
of long standing it will take time to 
cure it. 
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Multiplied Value In 
GREAM SEPARATORS 


E LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS are 
twice as well made and cost twice as 
much to make as imitating machines, 
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run with half the power, half the speed and 
half the wear, require but half the care and 
last twice as long as other separators, Under 


harder conditions their work is doubly efficient, 


and under all conditions they save twice as 
much as other separators over setting systems, 
Their sales are ten times those of all other ma- 
chines combined. Their price is no greater 
but on the contrary less than cheaply made 
imitating machines in proportion to actual 
capacity, regardless of overwhelming superi- 
ority in every feature of separator efficiency, 
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IS THE BEST FORAGE PLANT. 


It furnishessucculent food from 
May to December. Noequal for 
summer and autumn SHEEP 
FOOD, Equally good for cattle, calves and 
pigs. Beats blover and alfalfa by scientific test. 


Grows 20 to 40 Tons Green Feed to Acre 
—no green proaches it for fattenin: Saizer’s 
Dwarf Essex, . best 100 Ibs. $7.00; 101bs. $1; is to 99 Ibs. 
8 cents per 1b.; for less than 100 Ibs. add 25 cts. cts. cartage if 
sent by freight. Send 5 cents for pamphlet on Rape. 


Seed Dep. Amer’n Sheep Breeder, 124 Michigan St. Chicago. 
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written y one of the most eminent veterinarians of o 
country. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. Postpaid, $1.75 

Catalogue Free of this and many other publications, 
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Gov Roosevelt on Franchise Tax. 
Gov Roosevelt in his message on the 
franchise tax question says: “At present 


the farmers, the market gardeners and the 
mechanics and tradesmen having small 
holdings, are paying an improper and ex- 
cessive portion of the general taxes, while 
at the same time many of the efforts to 
remedy this state of affairs, notably in the 
direction of taxing securities, are not only 
unwise, but inefficient and often serve 
merely to put a premium upon dishonesty. 

“There is evident injustice in the light 
taxation of corporations. I have not the 
slightest sympathy with the outcry against 
corporations as such, or against prosperous 
men of business. To drive out of a com- 
munity the men of means and the men who 
take the lead in these enterprises would 
probably entail as one of its first results, 
the starvation of considerable portion of 
the remainder of the population. But while 
I freely admit all this, it yet remains true 
that a corporation which derives its power 
from the state should pay to the state a 
just percentage of its earnings as return for 
the privileges it enjoys. This should be 
especially true for the franchises bestowed 
upon gas companies, street railroads and 
the like. 

“TI deem it wise that the power of lay- 
ing and assessing the tax on franchises 
should be left with the state authorities, 
not the local authorities, this being in my 
view desirable both for the sake of pro- 
viding against dishonest favoritism or of 
discrimination against corporations by the 
local authorities, and also for the sake of 
working equity as between the franchises 
in different localities.” 

The governor further says: “If a fran- 
chise is worth very little, it should be taxed 
very little; but where the franchise is of 
great value, it certainly should be heavily 
taxed, and the value is of course based 
upon the use of the city’s or state’s real 
estate. The value differs greatly in dif- 
ferent places.” 


In conclusion, the governor says: ‘“‘Ac- 


cordingly, I recommend the enactment 
of -a law which shall tax all these 
franchises as realty. which shall _ pro- 


vide for the assessment cf the tax by the 
board of state tax commissioners and which 
shall further provide that from the tax thus 
levied for the benefit of each locality, there 
shall be deducted the tax as now paid by 
the corporation in question.” 





Dewey at Hong Kong. 





Admiral Dewey’s reception at Hong Kong 
was but a foretaste of what is in store 
for him when he reaches this country. The 
houses were festooned with the British 
and American colors intertwined; the 
throngs in the streets were so dense that 
the Royal Fusileers—reinforcing the police 
for the day—had all they could do to make 
and keep a pathway. As the admiral was 
seen walking up that narrow lane between 
those living walls, men threw their pith hel- 
mets into the air, women waved their hand- 
kerchiefs frantically and the cheers volley- 
ed and thundered. At Government House, 
a guard of honor presented arms, the band 
struck up See, the Conquering Hero Comes, 
and Gov Blake, surrounded by all the city’s 
notables, gave George Dewey the most 
cordial of greetings. The British governor 
fairly urged him to make Government 
House his home during his stay in Hong 
Kong. The admiral’s officers and men were 
not left out of this generous welcome. 

A correspondent at Hong Kong had a 
talk with the admiral in which he quotes 
Dewey as saying that he is glad to leave 
Manila and its wearing responsibilities be- 
hind him. He hadn’t a sick day there, but 
he’s tired and sick now. “A year is long 
enough in this climate for an old man.” 
The Olympia will loaf home in a _ very 
leisurely way, picking her stopping places 
with a special view to the health and com- 
fort of the crew. “I want all my officers 
and men to get the greatest benefit from all 
the stops we make,” said the admiral. 

Admiral Dewey is quoted as saying that 
Aguinaldo and his generals must be cap- 
tured, and the Tagal insurrectors disarmed 
and dispersed. ‘‘The end is not far off if we 
push right after them. We must concen- 
trate our troops and vigorously prosecute 
the campaign. That is our whole task. 
| southern islands will quickly fall into 
ine.” 

The admiral as reported by the correspon- 
dent is a believer in the future of the Phil- 
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ippines—an enthusiastic believer. He sees 
great agricultural and mineral possibilities 
in them. He considers them a key to the 
trade of the Orient, ‘““We must never sell 
them,” the correspondent has set him down 
in his notes as saying. “Such an action 
would bring on another great war. We will 
never part with the Philippines, I am sure, 
and in future years the idea that anybody 
should have seriously suggested it will be 
one of the curiosities of history.” 
pean aman 

The Negro Question—Ex-Gov Northen 
of Georgia recently addressed a_ public 
meeting in Boston on the negro question. 
He said that the citizen of the south is not 
an enemy of the negro. In reply to the 
question why negroes are so frequently 
lynched in the south, he said that violence 
is administered without distinction as to 
race, when the crime is the same. He held 
that the newspapers of the north are large- 
ly responsible for the turbulence in the 
south. He referred to the denunciations of 
the south which have appeared in the 
northern press, and asked, “Will the day 
ever come when the south can be heard 
without prejudice and her people accorded 
a fair audience before the world?’ He de- 
nounced Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and quoted 
several authorities to show that the story 
contained many fallacies. Taking up the 
recent lynchings he declared firmly his op- 
position to mob law and said that he con- 
demned the burning of Sam Hose as strong- 
ly as it was condemned in the northern 
press. In closing, the speaker said, “Sam 
Hose is by no means a representative of 
his race. It is only a very small per cent 
of negroes that are malicious, criminal 
and mean, The race should not suffer in 
reputation because of the bad character of 
afew. The better part of the negroes, and 
this is by far the larger part, are beginning 
to co-operate with the white people for 
better conditions.”’ 





Naval Trophy—The Reina Mercedes, 


raised from the bottom and back at New- 
port News, promises to be the star naval 
trophy of the recent war. There is gen- 
eral surprise at the cruiser’s condition. 
Barring the fact that from her three mil- 
itary masts the topmasts are missing, the 
cruiser shows at a distance of 200 yards few 
signs of stress. Three 6-lb shells from the 
batteries of the battleships Massachusetts 
and Texas, which opened fire on her when 
she attempted, apparently, to escape from 
Santiago harbor, pierced her funnels, and 
the holes made by these are clearly visible. 





Iron and Steel Production—In the year 


1893 the total production of iron and steel 
in the United States was about 11,200,000 
tons. By midsummer the Carnegie com- 
pany will have an annual capacity of over 
3,000,000 tons of metal. A profit of three 
dollars a ton on this output will give an 
income of $9,000,000 a year, and the actual 
profit on steel at the present time is prob- 
ably nearer $10 a ton than $3. There is 
another big steel concern in Pittsburg, 
Jones & Laughlins, which is the second 
largest in this country. The two will turn 
out more steel this year than was produced 
in either Great Britain or Germany in 1893 
or 1894, 





Clearing House for Trusts—Officials of 


numerous trusts are among the directors 
of the Trust Company of America, which 
will have $2,500,000 in capital stock and a 
paid-up surplus of $2,500,000. The plan o2f 
the company has not been fully outlined, 
but it is generally believed that it will be 
a trust company of trust companies, and 
as such a clearing house for them. 





Investigating Trusts—The investigation 
of trusts will be continued by the indus- 
trial commission through June, and will be 
taken up again in October. Among those 
who will be heard are the Arbuckles and 
the Havemeyers, who will appear about the 
middle of June. A member of the commis- 
sion says that while every attempt will be 


made to get at the bottom of the question, - 


there is no intention of recommending any 
radical action. The commission will doubt- 
less recommend legislation both to con- 
gress and to state legislatures. It is recog- 
nized by the commission that nothing can 
be done to prevent the combination of capi- 
tal in industrial enterprises, and there is 
no feeling among the members of the com- 
mission that it would be of advantage to 
stop such combinations. On the contrary, 
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it is believed that to a certain extent 
“trusts,’”’ so-called, are a benefit to labor 
in minimizing the competition which is so 
apt to encourage low wages and unfavor- 
able conditions of manufacture. The evil is 
not in the combination of industrial es- 
tablishments, but in the tendency to over- 
capitalization, inviting a resort to ques- 
tionable methods for the purpose of de- 
claring dividends on stock which ought 
never to have been issued. 





Six New Cruisers—The six new cruisers, 
Denver, Des Moines, Chattanooga, Galves- 
ton, Tacoma and Cleveland, are the only 
vessels that can be undertaken this year 
owing to inability to secure sufficient ar- 
mor. The cruisers will be sheathed with 
copper, and of 3100 tons when light and 
3400 tons when ready for a cruise. The 
speed is fixed at 16% knots. At full speed 
they can steam without replenishing the 
coal bunkers for 2800 knots, while at the 
rate of 10 knots they can cover 6925 miles, 
or the entire distance from San Francisco 
to Manila. Water tube boilers will furnish 
the steam for twin screw engines of 4500 
horse power each, placed in a separate 
compartment. 





Postscript—Gov Sayers of Texas is to 


issue a formal call for a national anti- 
trust conference and will send invitations 
to the governors and attorney generals of 
all the states..—The death of Mlle Rhea, a 
well known actress, is announced.——Dr 
Parkhurst says he’ll be a thankful and 
happy man if the Mazet investigation re- 
sults in the permanent estrangement of 
Platt and Croker.—Emperor William 
gave an audience to Mark Twain May 25. 
—The increase in this year’s postal re- 
ceipts will range between a total of $90,- 
00,000 and $100,000,000.——The Fitzsimmons- 
Jeffries fight is to take place at night in- 
stead of the afternoon of June 9.——The dif- 
ficulty about the surrender of arms by the 
Cuban soldiers has finally been settled by 
Gens Brooke and Gomez.—Committees of 
the New York legislature have agreed up- 
on an appropriation of $75,000 for the state's 
share in the Dewey celebration.—Another 
boys’ republic has been successfully start- 
ed on a farm of 100 acres in Pen- 
sylvania. 











Opal. 


By Marion Dickinson. 


s HERE, dear, are you 
comfortable?” asked 
Milly, brooding over 
me, like an anxious 
hen, She shifted the 
position of a cushion, 
folded an afghan ten- 
derly about my feet, 
and moved a tall, Ve- 
netian glass, topped 
by the cheery bloom 
ef daffodils, where 
their gold would give 
a note of -rightness to the gloomy day. 
She did not dream, dear Milly, that her 
sweet face alone would make “sunshine in 
a shady place’ for me. Oh, the luxury of 
slow convalescence among dear hearts, af- 
ter days and nights of pain between hos- 
pital walls! 

“Comfortable?” I echoed ‘lazily. “It is 
paradise to be here, Milly. It must be a faint 
foretaste of the joy that resurrection will 
bring.” But I ceased ahruptly, for Milty’s 
eyes were filling with tears. I had been 
too near my passing to touch upon such 
topics until time had soothed her pain. 

“Tt is such a day as Opal chooses for her 
visits,” she said with an effort at cheeriness, 
glancing eut at the rain-drenched garden 
and the budding elm boughs tossing against 
the stormy sky. “Will you feel strong 
enough to see her if she comes?” “If she 
comes with your recommendation, yes, but 
whe is Opal—and why Opal?” I asked cu- 
riously, attracted by the fanciful name. 

“You will not wonder ‘why Opal’ when 
yow have seen her,” Milly answered, draw- 
ing her chair nearer the window, that she 
might gain a better hight upon the little 
frock she was making. ‘The name fits her, 
but she was christened Ophelia—Ophelia 
Hayden. She is a very charming young 
girl, one of our near neighbors, who often 
runs in to see-me, As I said, she generally 
chooses a stormy day, for she says I will 
be twice glad to see her then, and there will 
be many te come when the days are fair. 
She was very thoughtful during the dark 
days—when I was waiting—” Milly broke 
off abruptly. 

My heart warmed toward one who had 
cheered my Milly, and when a few moments 
later my sister reported that she was com- 
ing across the lawn, I waited, with an in- 
valid’s impatience, for her ring. I fear I 
stared in an unmannerly fashion at first 
sight, for I had not expected this vision of 
brightness. It was as if spring, herself, 
with shining hair and radiant. eyes, clad in 





the soft gray-greens of tender early 
growths, had come to bring me heal- 
ing in her touch. My fixed scrutiny 


must have embarrassed my visitor, for she 
turned to Milly with a shy, appealing smile, 
and my sister came to the rescue. 

“I have brought Miss Hayden to see you, 
Anna,” she said quietly, but a twinkle at 
my expense lurked in her eye. The girl 
came frankly to me and impulsively laid 
both. soft palms en my thin hands. “I am 
more glad to see youthaniIcansay,” shesaid, 
sweetly, looking directly at me with beau- 
tiful gray eyes. Gray, do I say? Well, so 
they were that day, but I have since seen 
them run the gamut of tints from smoke- 
blue to limpid green, as changeable as her 
charm. Truly she was well named Opal. 
She stood erect and looked across at Milly 
with such sympathy and understanding of 
my sister’s content. that my heart went out 
to her. No wonder Milly called her “friend,” 
if, young as she was, she brought such com- 
prehension, such generous identification of 
herself with the interest of others, to the 
compact. 

“Are you sure my coming will not tire 
you too much, Miss Farley?” she asked. “It 
will do me good,” I answered heartily. 
“Please take the low chair by the fire. The 
storm has brought back a toueh of the 
winter chill.” 

But she drew back with an odd shrinking 
from the bright flames crackling merrily on 
the hearth. I even thought she turned a 
trifle pale. “If you do not mind, I will sit 
here,” she said, nervously, taking a seat 
beyond the library table, “I might as well 
confess my weakness at once,” she contin- 
ued, with an embarrassed laugh, ‘or one of 
My weaknesses I should say... I am woe- 


fully afraid of fire, and have been as far 
back as I can remember.” 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


“Like the stone whose name you bear,” I 
said quickly. I wondered if her shrinking 
was genuine; if it might not be an af- 
feectation. I did her wrong. “Is that a fact?’ 
she asked with a queer look in her eyes. 
“t know the old superstition that the opal 
is an unlucky stone, but this Opal has been 
fortunate all the days of her life. And yet 
I have the feeling that fire will some time do 
me a harm.” She gave a slight shudder, 
only to laugh blithely, in a moment, and 
turn to other topies. 

This was my introduction to Opal 
Hayden—the first visit of many that added 
to that summer’s brightness. When my 
slowly gathering strength would permit me 
to drive, Opal became my charioteer on the 
days when imperative duties kept Milly 
tied at home. I often wondered if it was 
not a tax upon her friendship, as Opal was 
greatly in demand, and the young people 
of Milford knew well how to drain the de- 
lights of summer. However, with pretty 
imperiousness, she demanded the reins as 
a privilege, and content to have it so, I 
submitted. 

One mellow, glowing afternoon, when au- 
tumn looked back regretfully to summer's 
enchantment, we drove slowly up the round- 
ed hills, to gain the wider view of the valley 
below. There must be some drawback lest 
we attain to absolute bliss; ours was the 
dust which rose in clouds behind the wheels 
of our basket carriage, to settle whitely on 
the golden-rod and asters, already hoary 
under the burden of its inflicti' . The grass 
upon the hillside pastures was sere as at the 
touch of winter, while overhead the arch of 
blue gave no pledge of life-giving rain. 

“The breeze takes the dust away from us, 
now,” said Opal, gaily. “Let us drive on 
and on until the wind changes or a shower 
comes to make our return endurable.” Her 
eyes danced mischievously at me from the 
shade of her broad-brimmed hat. In her 
crisp frills of snowy white she looked illy 
adapted to plumge into the haze that lay 
behind us, marking our progress for some 
distance. Opal flicked, with her whip, at a 
fly that hovered over the korse’s back ~vith 
intent to settle, them looked back at me 
with a new shyness. “I want to tell you 
something, Miss Anna,” she began, hesitat- 
ingty, “but I find it hard to begin.” 

She broke off suddenly, and, elevating her 
nose, sniffed the air suspiciously. “Don't 
you smell smoke?” she asked. ‘“Fhere must 
be a bonfire nearby. I should think it would 
hardly be safe after such a long drouth. 
Hark! I hear children’s voices.” She hal? 
rose and looked nervously ovr the hedge 
of sumac. “Yes, I see the children—they 
are in the lower part of the field. Et is 
no bonfire, at least now,” she said, anxious- 
ly. “The grass is on fire and the flames are 
ereeping. toward the fence corner. If they 
don’t look out, the rails will soon be burn- 
img, unless the thicket checks it. Oh, haw 
eareless children cam be—and they seem to 
have no idea that the fire is spreading. They 
are digging for something, and the smoke 
all blows this way.” 


[To Be Concluded Next Week.] 





Quittin’ Time. 


KNOW NOTHING. 





when's 2 feller busier than im the 
month of May? 
Corn is to be planted an” not a single day 
When a feller can go huntin’, or fishin’ in 
the crick. 
When a feller’s on a farm 
Right there he’s got to stick. 
But still there’s somethin’ nice about it 
When the sun is in its prime, 
To hear the old~bell ringin’ 
At dinner time. 


Say, 


But when dinner is over, 
And back you go to work, 
Your feet ‘gins to drag, an’ 
You ’gin to want to shirk. 
But if a feller keeps. a. workin’ 
The time will soon come 
When the sun is gittin’ low 
An’ the time to quit has come. 
An’ if ever a feller is feelin’ in his prime 
It’s a ridin’ home the horses 
At quittin’ time. 


——EE 


“What makes you raughty so much of 
the time, Willie?” said the indulgent fath- 
er. ‘Why, you see, mamma gives me a 
penny every time FE promise to be good,” 
replied the youngster, “and she never asks 
me to promise to be good until I have been 
naughty.” 
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Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


JENNIE JAMESON, 





For the month of June we shal? give you 
some easy ones, for it is now coming on 
the busy season on the farm, and we know. 
you do not have so much time as during 
the winter and spring months. As usual 
we will give 15 prizes, the first of which 
will be $2 in cash. The contest will be gov- 
erned by the following 

RULES. 


No two sets of answers will be allowed 
from the same family. 

No two answers will be allowed to the 
Same question,—that is, you must not say 
the answer is this or that, for if you do the 
answer to the question will be thrown out. 
A misspelled word will also throw out the 
answer in which it occurs. 

All answers may be sent im together 10 
days after the receipt of the last paper in 
June. This will save you going to the 
postoffice so often with your answers, and 
will give you more time to work out the 
questions. Address all answers to the Puz- 
zle Editor, this office. 

We do not give prizes for one answer, or 
for those published each week, but only for 
the most complete sets of answers to the 
whole month’s list. 

Webster’s International dietionary will 
be authority in this month’s puzzles. 

THE FIRST INSTALLMENT FOR JUNE. 


l. Hrppew Crrizgs anp Towns—Fifteen 
more or less prominent places in the Unit- 
ed States. 

1, I will market my grain as soon as pos- 
sible. 2, He felt ffush in giving so much 
money to the poor. 3, He found it neces- 
sary to clip her wings. 4 I made a deep 
dent on the cornet with the poker. 5 He 
was in the garden marking off flower beds. 
6, I had the clay toned down to a soft 
pudding. 7, She thought her book the best, 
but on entering the car, mine proved to be 
the most interesting. 8%, I met Mr Burt 
on the street. 9, I liked the blue the best, 
but many thought the buff a long way 
ahead of it. 10, The sun shone bright on 
the green trees. 11, The case had a very 
pretty amber lining. 12, The committee 
met to act on the matter. 13, Every one 
considered him a very able man. 14, We 
did not know our next door neighbor, nor 
folks across the street. 15, He said he 
would pummel Rose if she took the ball. 

ANSWERS TO THE MARCH CONTEST. 
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4—Execessive bail shall not be required, 

nor excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and 

unusual punishments inflieted. Article VIII 

cof Amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States. . 
PRIZE WINNERS FOR MARCH. 


Mrs L. F. Wilcox, N Y; A. Franklin 
Shull, O; Lizzie M. Bowles, N H; Bertha 
Palmer, Ct; H. B. Jordan, N Y; E. A. 
Moore, Vt; Lillian Cropsey, N ¥; Mrs C. 
B. Fowler, N ¥; Mrs J. H. Sears, Mass; 
Emma Phillips Parsons, Mass; Mrs J. B. 
Wesley, R I; Florence Lovett, Mass; Ed- 
win Johnson, Mass; Anabel Hand, Kan; 
Rose L. Hatch, TH. 





“Can you tell me the origin of the ex- 
pression ‘giving a’ man the mitten’?” “It 
was the ancient equivalent of (k)nit.” 





“Did anybody ever try to civilize you?” 
asked the stramger. “Once,” answered the 
heathen, “but he was a near-sighted ten- 
derfoot with an out-of-date gun. “He 
eculdn’t shoot worth a picayune.” 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


May Baskets—We once went out to hang 
May baskets and we filled a paper basket 
with green rye, sandburs and everything we 
could think of, then we went to a neighbor’s 
to hang it. Well, they thought I was the 
smallest and I ought to go .in and hang 
it on the doorknob. .I threw. a.big piece of 
board on the docr and.then ran.away off 
with the rest awhile, to see what would 
happen... -The man came out. He thought 
we were robbers and one:of us crie@ out 
“May baskets,’’ and the man said, “Ha, 
what you want?’ and he fired three shots at 
us, and you bet we ran.—[Fairy, Wiscon- 
sin. : 
We hang May baskets any time during 
the month, but-have more:fun on the-first. 
I have been caught-every_time.: Qn -the first 
of May I stayéd:all- night: with my. sister, 
who lives about a half-mile from: us..--We 
hung, some: to their near neighbors,. We 
started. about 8.30-with- six. baskets, one 
for every .one ‘of. the-family. .I will. de- 
scribe the .one-.we ,sent to.one of the 
boys about the age of 19. . He. thinks. he 
is the-only pebbie,on. the.beach, .since” he 
has a new, top buggy. and ‘‘goes’’. with-a 
little country lass, so We thought we would 
play a joke on him. We took a shoe box 
for a buggy, fixed the lid for a top and put 
red fringe around it, and then we got sev- 
eral potatoes, a great fat one for the body 
and a smaller one for a head. We used 
sticks for arms and legs and a neck. Then 
we put a high white standing collar and a 
piece of paper for a shirt bosom. We then 
proceeded to dress him in black silk. We 
made the coat swallow-tailed, and alow-cut 
vest and the new style of pants. We cut 
paper for his eyes, nose and mouth, and put 
some sheep wool on his head for hair. We 
made sleeves in his coat, and put white 
cuffs at the bottom, and then we fixed a girl 
and put a swell hat on her, and set them 
side by side in their ‘‘one hoss shay.”” And 
if they didn’t look swell I miss my guess. 
The rest of the May baskets were pretty 
ones.—[Miss Ed U. Cation. 





Babe was the cutest kitten; then when 
kittenhood was past, the smartest cat. Pol- 
lux was his real name, but when we gave 
away his twin brother Castor it seemed so 
natural to call him Babe, and Babe he 1e- 
mained, even after he had become a big, 
solemn, nine-pound cat. I was at home all 
winter, and my sister in school all day, and 
there seemed nothing for me to do but make 
a companion of Babe. He had a great deal 
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more intelligence than the ordinary cat 
He knew his name as well as a child, and 
when I wanted him I would go to the door 
and call “Babe, O, Babe, come here!”’ and up 
he would come bounding. He always an- 
swered in his fashion every word that was 
spoken to him. Then I began teaching him 
tricks. He learned much more easily than 
.a dog. I think he understood a great deal 
that I said to him, and I always talked to 
him just as to a person. That I think is the 
secret of teaching animals. He soon learn- 
ed the ordinary tricks of shaking hands, 
begging, jumping a stick or through a hoop. 
He could also jump 10 or 12 feet from one 
chair to another, and walk a long stick 
placed on the backs of two chairs. Hé'was 
very bashful and disliked performing be- 





OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


fore strangers, but sometimes, much to my 
surprise, would come in when we were hav- 
ing a party or entertaining a crowd of 
friends, and would consent to go through 
all of his tricks, much to the delight and 
astonishment of the crowd. Last summer 
my sister and I went to the exposition at 
Omaha, and while there we witnessed the 
performing of leopards and lions at Hagen- 
beck’s. I though as I watched the sullen 
animals, of good-natured Babe, and I plan- 
ned some more tricks. (If you pinched Babe 
or pulled his tail he took it as a joke.) But 
when we came home from the fair, Babe 
was gone. One day sister and I wanted to 
take Babe’s picture, and he posed as I 
show him, for 10 minutes or more. (The 
kittens would play with his tail and gave 
us much trouble.) I made a drawing from 
the photograph.—[Nelle of Kansas. 





Chums—I expect to graduate fromthe high 
school next year. Can any of the Tablers 
tell me who composed these pieces of in- 
strumental music: The Star of the Sea; The 




















Evening Calm. I send a kodak picture of a 
friend and myself taken at school April 6. 
I am the taller girl of the two.—[Edith Law, 
Box 32, Magnolia, Ill. 








A Vote—Well, Tablers, I was rather sur- 
prised when I saw that letter by Jack, but 
not very, for Jack is a regular boy and has 
to meddle in everything, That is the worst 
of boys, they are so very important (now, 
boys, don’t be mad, because it is true). 


But I gave Jack a lecture for telling private - 


secrets in such a public way and he is un- 
der strict-orders not to tell any more tales. 
I have a good many girl friends, but when 
I want a real good time I get.-my chum to 
help me out and we -have had some pretty 
good times. J.-T..T. T. Y:-S: M., six of my 
friends and I voted on the best looking boy 
and girl at Table from Jan 1 to April 15, 
but with different results from you and 





your frienas. For the prettiest girl, Fidget 
got three votes, Florence Berry two, Mar- 
garet one and Georgia Girl one. As there 
were three boys with us the boys’ pictures 
were pretty well criticised. The result was 
two for John L., two for Tanglefoot, two 
for Cross Patch’s Brother and one for An- 
drew Jamieson. Jay Hawkess, please don't 
write any more about snakes. The very 
thought of them gives me the cold shivers. 
[Jack’s Twin. 

Our Story—What a jolly crowd there is 
at our Table! Our story is just splendid. 
I don’t think it was mockery to write it, 
either. The older folks are setting us an 
example and we should follow it.—[Iowa 
Lassie. 

The young folks needn’t say anything 
against the old folks’ story. If Capt Jack 
can’t beat their monotonous attempt at 
fiction, I'll treat. Hoping the Missouri 
Tablers will stand up for their side, I am 
[A Southern Girl. 


A Rude Public—Say, Mr Y «* E, is there 
a circle for “bikers?” If so I would like to 
join. I love to ride a wheel as well as the 
best of them. Can anyone tell me why it 
is that a girl or lady in a bicycle or goif 
suit attracts so much attention? Every time 
I go to the city on my wheel I attract so 
much attention that I actually hate to ride 
there. But-it is so with every lady rider I 
see, when walking on the street in her bik- 
ing costume... Men, women and children, 
even, look ‘at one as if she had committed 
some terrible crime, while she is as innocent 
as any of them, and is only trying to en- 
joy herself in an athletic way. But for 
all the looks cast at me and the remarks 
made about me, I -shall continue to 
ride, nevertheless. As'-a rule these 
terrible glances and remarks are made 
only by those who do not ride a wheel, so I 
think it must all be jealousy.—[I,. M. Dunn's 
Girl. 

Give and Take—Will someone tell me if 
there is any difference between Johnny- 
jump-ups and violets?—[Mabel C. Hall, 
Gitchel, Ottawa Co, Mich. 

Toehead is my sister. 
is dogs. I have a big brother. He goes by 
the name of Uncle Ffiller, and what he 
thinks he doesn’t know isn’t worth knowing. 
Well, there are good prospects of quite a 
crop of gooseberries. I would like to in- 
form the young ladies who are interested 
in raising chickens that tansy is good to 
kill lice. I was at a birthday party last 
Saturday and just had a high old time. 
[Angle D. 

Whistling Girl, I also bake on Saturdays 
enough to last through the next week. I 
rather like the task, but like most every- 
thing else it gets old. Can the Tablers an- 
swer this riddle? What two cities in France 
are like a woman’s tongue.—[Annette. 

The answer to Elsie’s riddle is ‘‘black- 
berries.” She has it mixed up a little. 
White comes first instead of black, which is 
last. The “white” is the blossoms, ‘‘green” 


All she thinks of 








Gold Plated Chatelaine 


» EEE: 


‘Your choice of this beautiful 
gold plated Chatelaine, ora gold 
filled ring, for selling 20 of our 


LADIES’ GOLD 


PLATED BEAUTY PINS 


AT 6 CENTS EACH. 
(Regular price 10 cents.) 


No Money Required in Advance 


Just send us your name and ad- 
dress, saying you will sell the 
h@ pins or return them, and we will 
@ mail them at once, on receipt of 
your letter. Everybody needs 
several of these pins. You can 
sell them in a few minutes at 5 
— each. Send today—don’t 
wait. 
LADIES PIN CO. 


862 Schiller Bullding,Chicago 


















EARN ABICYCLE! 
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‘By selling Baker’s Teas among your neighbors, a total 
of 1001bs. for Bicycle; 50 Ibs., Waltham Gold Watch; 3 
Ibs., Silver Watch ; 101bs.,Crescent Camera or Gold Ring. 
Express prepaid. Write for Catalogue, Order Sheet, &t. 


W. G. BAKER, Dept. R, Springfield, Mass. 
ADIRONDACK SUMMER SCHOOL, 


In Art, Real Manual Training and Nature Study, 
Conducted by J. LIBERTY TADD, Director Public 
Industrial Art School, Philadelphia, 

The Course of Instruction is based on the work described 
in Mr. Tadd’s book,““New Methods in Education,” and now 
carried on in many schools in various parts of the country. 
Nature study is the fundamental principle, with expres- 
sion in drawing, designing, clay modeling, wood carving, 
painting, etc. The course will fit pupils to become teachers, 
and fit teachers to apply the methods in their various 
schools and classes with little expense and friction. Mr. 
Tadd will be assisted by several teachers from his schools 
in Philadelphia. For full particulars, address until June 
5, J. LIBERTY TADD, 319 N. 32d Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa; from June 5to Sept. 15, Harriettstown, Franklin Co, 
New York. 











LARKIN SOAPS 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. it 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN American Agriculturist, March 25. 














is the berries when they first begin to ripen, 
“red” is the berries just before they begin 
to turn black, and the “black” is the ripen- 
ed berries. I, too, am sorry that Captain 
Jack is ended. I hope Mr Templer will fa- 
vor us with another of his pieces before 
long. I should like to know what has be- 
come of the Owls.—[R. Derrick. 

I drive four horses to a 16-foot harrow. I 
ride on a cart which is made from a corn 
planter and is hitched to the double-trees 
of the harrow. I can plow as much corn 
as any farmer. I have two sisters and 
we each have a bicycle.—[Harry Brown. 

Y F E, I always thought before I saw 
your picture that you were an old man, 
blue-eyed, with white beard. That is my 
model of a true, handsome gentleman.— 
[Florida Rosebud. 

Will some one kindly tell me by what 
other name Red Jacket, the noted Seneca 
chief and orator, was Known? Also who 
were termed the “kitchen cabinet?” Why? 
[Pond Lily. 

Honeysuckle, the answer to your conun- 
drum is “a splinter,” is it not?—[Bashful 
Ted. 

















This is Miss 


son, N Y, 


Dorothy Akin of Patter- 





Luck—I started out with four ducks and 
a drake, I set 108 eggs. About 35 hatched. 
Our nests were very much infested with 
lice. They killed a lot of the 35. The rats 
killed all the rest but one, which I raised. 
How is that for luck? Matter-of-Fact says 
she does not like to hear girls say they 
hate their brothers. I do not, either. I 
have a very kind brother, I find that it 
pays to be kind to him. How many of 
the Tablers. keep herbariums? I do, and 
find it lots of fun: Last fall I collected about 
30 fall flowers and up to this date, May 4; 
have 15 spring flowers.—[Jersey Girl. 





Quotations—Rose of Iowa, your quota- 
tion will be found in Longfellow’s Footsteps 
of Angels. 
following lines: 

“Now nature hangs her mantle green 

On every blooming tree, 
And spreads her sheets o’daisies white 
Out owre the grassy lea.” 
What has become of all our old Tablers, 
Fannie Jobe and the Owls? Was not that 
a nice picture of the Y F E? But what a 
terrible creature he has for a companion! 
Should you not think those goggle eyes and 
that mouth would frighten every thought 
from the Editor’s brain?—[{Connecticut 
Magpie, 








Erave Tablers—Elsie, I believe you took 
too mueh trouble with your first letter the 
reason it was not printed, but I am pleased 
to think we have such brave Tablers as to 
write again after that monster. was so cruel. 
I don’t believe I could write a second time, 
for fear the wretch was hungry again. Al- 
bert of New York has more pluck than 
all, but then probably that would not have 
been printed if it had not been a “sell” on 
the girls. Don’t you think so, girls? Queen 
Mab, probably I am acquainted with you; 
please send your address, and I will look 
into the matter. I invite all the Tablers to 
come and take a peek at me, also the Y F EB, 
and I will not leave Mrs Y F E out, if there 
*S one. I think George Rober very pretty, 
and, girls, if he means all he writes, there 
1S our chance, but if I get left I shall be 
[Miss Jealousy. 





Will Curlew please send his address to 
Macy, 
Macy, 


Pleasant Plain, Iowa?—[W. 


Who can tell the author of the. 
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BUSY FINGERS. 


Knitted Counterpane, Honeycomb Pattern, 
MRS G. T. DRENNAN, 





Cast on any number of stitches divisible 
by ten and knit across plain, 

lst row—Knit ten stitches plain, then purl 
one, knit one, alternately for ten stitches, 
and so continue across the needle. 

2d row—FP ten sts, knit plain and p one for 
ten sts. 

3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th and 10th 
rows, the same as Ist and 2d. 

Then k one, p one, for ten stitches and 
k ten plain, which in ten rows makes plain 
(or smooth) and honeycomb squares. 

It is more convenient to knit the coun- 
terpane on two needles, and when the strips 
are long enough, sew them together so 
that a plain square and a honeycomb 
square will come together. The effect is 
the same as that of the honeycomb quilts 
sold in the stores. Coarse knitting needles 
and slack twisted cotton thread are all that 


is needed to knit the counterpane. 
TI 


Another Torchon Lace. 
SARAH E. WILCOX. 





Cast on thirty-four stitches. 

ist row—Slip one, knit three, over, knit 
two together at the back (insert needle 
through the stitches back of needle in left 
hand), knit three, narrow, over twice, purl 
three, over, knit two together at the back 
(over after purl, means keep thread in 
place, not throw it back), knit three, over, 
knit two together at the back, over and 
narrow six times, knit one, 

2d row—Sl one, k twenty-three, p five, k 
three, k one and p one in same stitch, k 
one. 

3d row—SIl one, Kk five, o, k two together 
at back, k one, narrow, over twice, p five, 
over, k two together at back, k three, 
over and narrow six times, k two. 

4th row—Sl one, k twenty-four, p three, 
k five, kK one and p one in same stitch, k 
one, 

5th row—Sl one, kK seven, over, k three 
stitches together, over twice, p seven, over, 
k two together at back, k three, over and 
narrow six times, k one. 

6th row—Sl one, k twenty-five, p one, k 
seven, k one and p one in same stitch, k 
one. 

7th row—Sl one, kK six, narrow, over, k 
three, over, k two together at back, p three, 
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narrow, over, k three, narrow, over, kK one 
at back, over and narrow five times, k two. 

8th row—Sl one, k twenty-four, p three, 
k six, narrow, K one. 

Sth row—Sl one, k four, narrow, over, k 
five, over, k two together at. back, p one, 
narrow, over, k three, narrow, over, kK one 
at back, over and narrow six times, k one. 

10th row—Sl one, k twenty-three, p five, 
k four, narrow, k one. 

1ith row—Sl one, k two, narrow, over, kK 
seven, over, k three together, over, k three, 
narrow, over, k one at back, over and nar- 
row six times, k two. 

12th row—Sl one, k twenty-two, p seven, 
k two, narrow, k one. 

Repeat from ist row. 

EE 

The Doctor: Let the little fellow yell all 
he wants to. Crying causes a baby’s lungs 
to expand. The Father: Then, by gum, 
I’m an anti-expansionist. 
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“Utility” Patchwork Design. 


ALLIE L. NAY. 





I call this block the Utility because at least 
four different kinds of cloth should be used ’ 





4 FANCIFUL DESIGN. 


in it, and five or six look well. Five are 
shown in the illustration. If you want to 
use six kinds, make the corner squares. of 
two half squares. This is a pretty pattern 
to utilize ‘“‘all odds and ends.” ; 


a 


‘‘When your parents first refused me your 
hand I was so wretched that I wanted to 
throw myself out of the window.” “And 
why didn’t you?” “It was so high.” 








(LETTER TO MRS. PINKHAM NO. 46,970] 


“TI had female com- 
plaints so bad that it 
to have 


hysterical fits; have had 


caused me 


as Many as nine in one 
day. 

“Five bottles of 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound 
cured me and it has 
been a year since I had 


an attack. 


rirs. Edna Jackson, 
Pearl, La. 


If Mrs. Pinkham’s Compound will cure 
such severe cases as this surely it 
must be a great medicine—is there 
any sufferer foolish enough not to 
give it a trial? 


TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


102 Fulton st., New York, sell ali makes under half price, Don® 
buy before writing them for unprejudiced advice and 

Exchanges. Immense stock for e Shipped for trial 
Guaranteed first class, Dealers supplied. 62-page illus. cat. free, 


MONEY S2°“eRirana RECORD, Baltimore, Ma. 
TS 


To=: ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL COM 











FER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND THB 
PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY 8AW THB 
ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL. 
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TALK AROOND THE TABLE. 


HOW BUTTONS WERE DISCOVERED. 


Oh, how must Adam and Eve have felt 
On that spring morning fair, 

When they awoke to find they had 
No garments fit to wear. 

But glancing round they chanced to see 
A fig tree growing there. 

And straightway Eve began to make 
Some clothes for both to wear. 


She pinned them all together with 
Sharp twigs from off a thorn, 
And Adam was a happy man 
In his new shirt next morn. 

Till he began to squirm around, 
And those thorns began to prick, 
And then he cried, “Ouch, Mrs Eve, 
How these blamed things do stick.” 


And as they through the garden roamed, 
They saw a curious sight. 

The button-wood tree before them stood, 
With buttons, both green and ripe. 

Then Adam never grumbled more, 
And Eve’s was a happy mood, 

As long as the button tree flourished 
And the button crop was good. 

MARCIA. 





In Touch With Others—I would like to 
join a mother’s circle and inclose 10 cents 
for that purpose. If there is no room for 
me in that circle, any other that you please 
will do. I am a farmer’s wife, but am in- 
terested in other things as well, though no 
musician. I think these circles are a great 
thing to bring us in touch with others out- 
side of our own little community.—[Mrs 
Belle T. W. 

Don’t despair if your letters are not 
printed at once. The Editor must get short 
of material and fish them out of The Mon- 
ster, judging the length of time.—[E. B. 

A man in any business gets an opportu- 
nity for a great many observations. For 
instance, there is a family near here who 
run a large farm and they keep a hired 
man, too. At 11.45 a m the dinner bell rings, 
but the chances are that when the men 
come in the fire is out and the “‘lady’”’ of the 
house asleep on the sofa or in the hammock 
reading a dime novel. When I used to 
work on a farm, by the month, I’ve come 
in more than once, tired from a hard day’s 
work, and on going to bed found it just as 
I got out of it that morning.—[Confirmed 
Bachelor. 

Not long since as I was pushing a wheel- 
barrow egrass seeder over my wheat I 
chanced to look over on my  neighbor’s 
wheat. I saw no man nor no seeder at 
work, but I did see 10 head of stock wading 
and wallowing. Now between my wheat 
and stock is a tight board fence 6% ft high. 
Neighbor’s wheat may come out all right, 
but I must say I don’t like his way.—[Silas 
Q. Croker. 

There are some housewives that cannot 
keep house in a good order. I say that not 
one girl should get married before she can 
do all kinds of work. I think if girls go to 
school till about 18 years it is impossible to 
learn to work while they go to school, so 
they should not be married before 20 or 
older.—[One Daughter. 





Stopping Place Only—There is no good 
reason why the farmer’s home should not 
be one of the pleasantest, and yet the fact 
is patent to all that in too many cases just 
the opposite is true. Instead of sunshine 
and contentment there are crabbedness and 
repining, and the place that’ ought to be 
the dearest spot on earth is looked upon by 
the younger members of the family as a 
sort of prison house to be escaped from as 
soon as possible. There are various rea- 
sons for this state of things, but I think 
that in very many cases one chief reason 
is that many of us make of farm life one 
round of unending toil; that is, we try to 
do so much that all work becomes a drudg- 
ery. Many farmerse will rise at 5 in the 
morning, will go out and do chores for fully 
haif an hour, caring for horses, milking 
cows, feeding hogs, etc, before breakfast. 
‘As soon as they have swallowed breakfast 
they will go to the field and work until 
noon. After taking a short nooning they 
will return to the field and work until near 
sundown, then come in and do chores, as 
in the morning, and by the time they get 
through they are ready to tumble into bed. 
On many of our farms in the west this 
thing is repeated day after day from spring 
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until fall, with hardly a day’s rest; and 
even in the winter it is but little better with 
many. No one will find fault with people 
for being industrious, for without industry 
it is impossible to succeed on the farm or 
anywhere else. But it is plain that many 
farmers carry it to such an extreme as to 
take all the sweetness out of life, and the 
home that ought to be the abode of peace 
and good will, is simply a stopping place 
for a band of jaded toilers who seem to 
have no purpose in life but to save up the 
dollars.—[Robert Shore, Minnesota, 


Another Bird—Wish the bird students 
would help once more. The bird has ar- 
rived. Have been a year deciding satis- 
factorily. The men called it a humming 
bird. I thought it a young golden robin 
until the nest was found on a low apple 
limb with two young ones. Male bird rusty 
black, whitish breast, base of wings orange 
red, narrow band of orange under throat 
from wing to wing, length three inches. 
Female resembles yellow warbler. Mar- 
garet Miller says a young robin eats 68 
worms in a day.—[Eliza Bradish. 


“Solved the Mystery’’—Jennie G.’s re- 
cent letter telling how her mother rid the 
henhouse of chicken bedbugs, has occa- 
sioned several queries as to how it was 
done. Will Jennie G. answer, or can some 
ene tell the issue in which directions were 
given to destroy these pests? 


Feminine Hight and Weight—It has 
been asked how thick a woman ought to 
be in proportion to her length. A very 
young girl may becomingly be thinner than 
a matron, but the following gives a fair 
indication of proper proportions in pounds: 
Five ft in hight, 100 lbs; 5.1, 106 (5 ft 1 in, 
106 Ibs); 5.2, 113; 5.3, 119; 5.4, 130; 5.5, 138; 
5.6, 144; 5.7, 150; 5.8, 155; 5.9, 163; 5.10, 169; 
5.11, 176; 6, 180; 6.1, 186.—[Mrs H. M. Young. 








Father’s Housekeeper—Have been much 


interested in the girls trying to keep house 
for father. Of course they are inexperi- 
enced. Every one has trials iearning to 
cook. The best of men are out of sorts un- 
less well fed. One should learn perfection 
in bread making; nothing but the best flour 
will do; also cooking meats and vegetables. 
I bake fish, lambs, fowls and pork two or 
three hours longer with slow fire than any 
recipe given; puddings take less time and 
are-more healthful than pastry. Fancy 
dishes are not what hard-working men 
want or need. Try catering to tastes, and 
baking and serving to please. By slow 
degrees you will hear less fault-finding. 
Silence is golden. When excellence is reach- 
ed one will find enjoyment in cooking and 
won’t be ashamed to have the president or 
queen drop in at any time.—[Eliza Bradish. 





Cookies—Here is a recipe for Fred’s 
cookies. I think he will like them: One 
cup butter, 2 cups sugar, 3 eggs, % cup 


sweet milk, 2 teaspoonfuls baking powder, 
1 teaspoonful vanilla extract, flour enough 






Roll out, 


to make stiff enough to handle. 
cut and put in pans and press four raisins 
into each one.—[Oklahoma Boomer. 





I often think if we tired mothers would 
only take a few minutes—say after din- 
ner—to go off in a quiet room, take an in- 
structive book or paper and read awhile, 
and then drop all care for a few min- 
utes and take a nap, that we would not so 
often speak the hasty, unkind word and 
see the world on the dark side, but awake 
refreshed and better ready to take up our 
daily tasks for our loved ones.—Helpfu!. 

Breeders of Angora cats (in response to 
inquiries) are Walnut Ridge farms, 3 State 
street, Boston; Woodlawn cat kennels, 212 
Columbia building, Louisville, Ky; Mrs E. 
A. Bennett, Lamore, N D. 

Clytie, you could make pretty and dura- 
ble rugs, slumber bes, lap robes, cushion 
covers, heavy quilts or comforters out of 
those new pieces of cloth which you say 
your husband gets as samples for cloth- 
ing. They would be pretty pieced in log 
cabin, beggar, diamond or crazy fashion, 
and if the pieces are very thick, it might 
be better to simply baste to a foundation 
so the edges touched, then work over the 
edges with fancy stitch in colored yarn or 
floss. If further brightening is wished, 
work or paint some design on the pieces. 
The rugs should be fastened to a stout 
foundation, then lined with burlap or car- 
peting.—[Emma Clearwaters. 





Cheese Souffle—Two tablespoons butter, 
1% tablespoons flour, % cup milk, 1 cup 
grated cheese, 3 eggs, % teaspoon salt, 
paprica to taste. Put the butter in a sauce- 
pan, and when hot add the flour and stir 
until smooth; add milk and seasoning, cook 
three minutes. Remove to the back of the 
stove and add the well-beaten yolks and the 
cheese. Set away to cool. When cold, add 
the whites beaten to a stiff froth. Turn into 
a buttered pudding dish and bake from 20 
to 25 minutes. Serve the moment it comes 
from the oven.—[Edith F. McDermott. 





Chicken Potpie—Dress and joint the 


chicken, place in water, add a handful of 
salt, let stand a few hours, or over night 
if to be used the following day; this will 
extract the blood. Boil until partly cooked, 
then pick out the chicken and pour the 
water in which it was cooked into a dish to 
cool. This potpie is best made on bak- 
ing day, a piece of bread dough be- 
ing used for the dumplings. Take as much 
dough as required, work into it a small 
piece of butter, form into a long roll or 
strip, cut off into sm: Il pieces and place on 
plates to rise. Put the chicken and dump- 
lings into the kettle in alternate layers, 
with chicken for bottom layer. Season the 
water in which the chicken was cooked, 
when lukewarm pour over the chicken and 
dumplings. Be sure to have plenty of 
water to prevent burning. Cover closely 
and boil about one hour. Do not lift the 
cover when cooking. 











positively eured by the use of “5 DROPS.” 


This remedy was a marvelous discovery. 


RHEUMATISM, 


CATARRH, ASTHMA, 
NEURALGIA 


AND KINDRED 


*yISEASES 


Its effect upon disease is in- 


comprehensible and in many cases seems incredible. Many of its cures border on the miraculous. It stands without 
@ parallel in the field of medical science. This is not only acknowledged by the many thousands who have been 


cured by its use, but by the medical profession as well, many of whom are now using it in their practice. 


It is no ex. 


aggeration to state that this remedy is daily curing more diseases than all the remedies on the market 


combined. 


Every mail brings us many responses from grateful hearts who have been freed from the bondage of 


disease and long suffering by this most wonderful remedy. Many of these have been pronounced incurable by compe- 
tent physicians. It is positively the only specific in the world to-day for RHEUMATISM. It never fails 
to cure this disease regardless of how severe or long standing. It also cures without fail the following diseases :— 

LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, NEURALGIA, CATARRH, CREEPING NUMBNESS, ASTHMA, HEART 
WEAKNESS, NERVOUSNESS, TOOTHACHE, EARACHE, LA GRIPPE, DISEASES OF THE 


LIVER AND KIDNEYS. 


“5 DROPS” is not a patent medicine, it was perfected only after vast research in scientific fields and at great ex- 


pense and considering its wonderful efficacy, the price is very low, and within the reach 
per bottle, Prepaid by by mail or express, or six bottles for $5.00. 
this paper we will send a 25c sample bottle by mail upon receipt of 10c. 


(300 doses) $1.00 
For thirty days from the date o 


of all. Full size bottles 


Write us for testimonials, which we cannot print here for want of space but we have them by the thousands. 


Agents Wanted. 


Address al) orders and correspondence to the manufacturers. 
SWANSON RHEUMATIC CURE COMPANY, 160 to 164 E. LAKE ST., CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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and secure territory. ‘A.W. Beets, Cobos, N.Y, 
7 millics doethers Westers 


circulars for dist. ia aud 








"BICYCLE FREE on,cA3it 79 any oue 


I trust you. F. Parker, 277 E. Madison St., Chicago, 














































































THE GOOD COOK. 


To Can Strawberries. 
ROSE SEELYE-MILLER. 





For some time I have used a somewhat 
unique way of canning strawberries, and 
the result is so satisfactory that I would 
like to pass the method on. Allow 2 qts 
berries to a can, hull and wash these, put- 
ting them in a colander or sieve to drain 
off superfluous moisture, place the berries 
in a granite basin and put this in a steam- 
er over briskly boiling water, steam the 
berries 10 minutes, or until they are simply 
heated through; in the meantime take 2 
cups granulated sugar, add a little water 
thereto and put over the fire to make a 
syrup. Probably a cup of water will be suf- 
ficient, but if this is not enough you can 
very easily add a little more. When the 
berries have steamed 10 minutes, take them 
out and put them carefully into a can, then 
take the boiling hot syrup and fill the can 
with it. The 2 qts berries and 2 cups sugar 
are allowed for 1 qt can of fruit when done. 
Put on the rubber and top and screw close- 
ly, tightening again after the fruit is cold. 
It seems almost as though this would be 
rather slow work, but the berries will steam 
and be ready to can by the time you can 
get another 2 qts looked over, washed and 
ready for the steamer. It keeps one busy. 
Berries canned this way retain more of the 
natural, delicious flavor than in any other 
way I have ever tried. I think them supe- 
rior to any others. The color is fresh, the 
taste delicious and the work no more than 
that required to can them in other ways. 





Pot Cheese. 

Several subscribers having noticed Mrs 
P, C.’s success in obtaining pin money by 
making pot cheese, ask us to tell how it is 
made. We cannot tell, of course, how Mrs 
P. C. made her product; she may have dis- 
covered some “‘kinks’” on which her success 
was mainly due. But this is the recipe 
given by Henry Stewart, the well-known 
dairyman, in his Dairyman’s Manual, pub- 
lished by the Orange Judd company: 

The simplest form of domestic cheese is 
the “pot cheese.” This is made of curd 
from sour skimmilk gradually heated to 
100 degrees, when the whey separates. The 
curd is dipped into a square of thin muslin 
gathered into a loose bag and hung up on 
a convenient hook or to a peg purposely 
placed in a hole made for it near the edge 
of the draining table (see illustration). This 
is a common table with a white wood or 
maple top in which a few grooves are cut 
leading to a drain hole, as shown; a pail 
Placed under the drain will serve to catch 
the drip from the table. The cloth contain- 
ing the curd hangs from the edge of the 
table and drains into the pail. The curd 
may be pressed slightly in small hoops and 
Sprinkled with salt on both sides: then 
Placed on a mat made of green rushes 
sewn together, as shown, and turned three 
or four times a day for four days and salt- 
ed slightly once a day on each side. These 
cheeses may be kept for some weeks to cure 
and will acquire 2 very fine flavor. The 
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This design is a section of a cross-stitch 
border for a canvas rug, and when on can- 
vas will measure four inches in width. 
Two colors may be used for working, the 
cross representing the lighter and the block 
the darker. 





curd may be kept in the cloth for two or 
three days and each day an additional 
quantity may be made until sufficient is 
gathered to make a cheese of several 
pounds, when the whole of the curd 
may be placed for a few minutes 
in a vessel of warm whey and then 
put to press together. Curd may be made 
in the cloth by laying this in the pan be- 
fore the milk is curdled, and when the curd 
is formed, gathering the edges together and 
tying them and lifting the whole out of the 
pan and hanging it to drain. The curd is 
not then disturbed or broken, and when 
whole milk is used, as for better cheese, 
there is no risk of losing any of the cream 
with the whey as it drains off. 
ee 

Treatment of Cans—To prevent the cans 
breaking when pouring in the hot fruit, wet 
a cloth and fold it several thicknesses, lay 
this under the can and you will never break 
a@ can in filling it unless it was cracked be- 
fore. A silver spoon placed in a can and 
allowed to rest upon the bottom of can will 
also insure the safety of the can. When 
the final screwing up is accomplished, put 
the can in a dark place and cool. Light 
will fade the color of the fruit and wil 
cause some kinds to spoil. The dark is 
always best for all canned goods. Examine 
the canned fruit after a week’s time, and 
if intact then it will keep for years. It 
cannot fail to be intact if the cans, tops and 
rubbers are perfect. Sometimes when a can 
is difficult to open, one will try to insert a 
knife under the edge to get it started. This 
in some cases will bend the rim of the cover 
a little, and such covers should not be used, 
as a little air is likely to force its way 
through this opening and cause disaster. 
There is no need for anxiety about the 
keeping of canned fruit at all, if clean cans, 
new rubbers and perfect covers are used. 
If cans have been used for pickles some 
think they are ever after unsafe for other 
things, but if these cans are properly 
cleansed fruit will keep as well in them as 
in new cans. Heat water to the boiling 
point and add some concentrated lye, put 
the cans in this solution and let them lie 
until the water is cool enough, so that the 
cans may easily be taken out. If the water 
is strong with lye be careful not to get the 
hands into it any more than can be helped. 
They may be taken out with a stick and 
rolled in clean hot water and will be ready 
for immediate use if wanted. I like mine 
all cleaned beforehand and then let them 
lie out of doors in the sunshine for a few 
days; this will sweeten the sourest can and 
make it fit for any use.—[ Rose Seelye Mil- 
ler. 





Rye Mush—The most toothsome rye dish 


is the old-fashioned, simple mush. Boil 
salted water, and slowly, carefully, stir into 
it fine, unsifted rye flour, not letting it 
lump, Serve with melasses sauce,—molas- 
ses and butter with whatever spice or fla- 
voring is preferred, I like it with only but- 
ter and molasses, though a lemon peeling 
boiled with it is no objection. Still more 
delicious is this pudding, cold, cut in slices 
and fried in butter. Milk is the best drink 
with a meal of rye. A noted doctor once 
said that a diet of rye, with buttermilk as 
a between-meals beverage, would almost 
make a new liver.—[The Maine. 
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SOMETHING FUNNY! 


You want ene by Ae ion these om 
days and we will send The Adventures of Mr. 
and Mrs. ten 8 as follows: Some Diffi- 
culty About a Dog, Senncontey Mislaid, The Diffi- 
culties of a Witness, The Lost Shirt Stud, In the 
Surf, Abe Wallace’s wae 8 SS" 's Suspen- 
ders, A Peculiar Boarder, licated Garment, 
Women in Politics, A Little Large fn the Neck. 
Comic and Pathetic Stories; What Troubled the 
Nigger, “Just His Luck,” Where the Lion Roareth, 
The Rev. Plato Johnson Visits New York, Josh 
Billings on Gongs, Pat Contrives toSave His Bacon, 
Pat and the Oysters, Bachelors = Flirts, A Pos- 


sum Hunt, How it Worked, A gant ee gh 
Makin it Plain, She Woulan't Heed, Didn’t 
Come Back Either, A Local stion, She 
Thought She Knew, Why She Didn’t , Knew 
Too Much, oe Either a » and 

many others. The Widew Bedott Ts, in- 


cluding: Hezekiah Bedott, Widow eal n’s Ani- 
mosity, Mr. Crane Walks In, The Widow Loses 
Her Beau, Mr. Crane About to ’Pro “ Mr. Crane 


Walks Out, The Widow “Sets Her * She Trades 
With a Peddl er, and others. Bu of Fan: 
Containin 


aggregation of nay tye 
side-splitt ting jokex aneedotes, funny-say yings, odd 
happenings; with comic illustrations, reas 
mirth for the millions. Mrs. Caudle’s Curtai 
Lectures: These are “ old as the “hills,” but are 
always amusing, and fresh, and popular. You 
will “laugh till you ery” if you read . Mrs. 
Caudle wasa “terror,” surely. This regular twenty- 
five cent book sent to re of this paper for 
only five cents. 
Address THE HEARTHSTONE,52 Duane St.,New York. 


Dectutdy cured, Never toreturn. 
ted tosufferers. Acts like magic. 
box MAILED FREE. Address, 


o bebe Ore E.M.Botot, Box 690, Aygusta,Me. 








Send to EDGAR TATE & COMPANY, 245 Broad- 
way, New York, for the most rofitabiy interest- 
ing Httle Book on Inventions ever written. 
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WOMEN OF BUSINESS. 


Earning Pin Money. 





PRESERVING DANDELIONS. 


I saw recently a notice from Rose Bud 
asking how to put up dandelions for win- 
ter, and as I have put them up a number 
of years and had fine success. with them, 
will tell her my way. When the greens are 
all cleaned, put them in a kettle of boiling 
water and wilt them just enough so you 
can pack them solidly into glass cans (use 
none but Lightning cans), and I use a 
small potato masher to pack them into the 
cans. When the cans are full, have new 
rubber rings, put them on the cans, place 
the cover on and put the bar across the 
cover, but don’t snap down tight. Then 
have a rack made to fit the bottom 
of your boiler to set the cans on. (I use 
my wash boiler.) Put the cans in and cover 
with water. If the cans are hot when put 
in, have the water as near the same tem- 
perature as you can, then set to boiling 
and boil for two and a half hours steady— 
don’t let them stop boiling during this time. 
Then take them out of the hot water and 
snap the cover down tight, and be sure not 
to raise the cover from the cans. When 
you take them out of the hot water, be 
careful not to let any cold air strike them. 
Now if Rose Bud will follow these direc- 
tions to the letter I think she will say they 
are the nicest greens she ever ate. I 
would like to hear from Rose Bud if she 
should use this way to put up her dande- 
lions. I can them for other people, and 
have all my daughter and I can do.—[{Mrs 
P. C. Brooks. 


WEAVING, TURKEYS, DRESSMAKING. 


I am a farmer’s wife, and for the last six 
years have earned my own clothes and 
spending money, besides buying a great 
many comforts for the home. Spring and 
fall I weave rag carpets. My income from 
that is from $30 to $60 per year. I always 
have a good garden, and find ready sale 
in our town for all surplus vegetables. I 
also raise turkeys. My average income 
from them has been $45 per year. Am not 
indebted to the farm for their keeping or 
fattening. I also find some time to sew for 
a dressmaker who lives near by. Aside 
from the pay I get I keep in practice, so 
I can do my own dressmaking and save 
hiring. I have canvassed some at odd 
times. I care wholly for my family of four 
besides keeping posted on the current 
events of the day.—[Mrs M. L. Smith. 


A YOUNG SPECULATOR, 


When I was 10 years old my father gave 
me a sheep which I had often wished to 
possess because it was so very tame. When 
my sheep was three years old I sold it to 
a sheep breeder for $10 and invested my 
money in a two-year-old heifer, which had 
a calf in a few months. I kept the calf 
three weeks, then sold it to a butcher for 
$5. Then I went to a dairyman and bought 
a Holstein calf four days old for $1, let it 
run with my cow three weeks and sold it 
for $6.58. I repeated this process until the 
cow’s milk was diminishing a good deal, 
then I bought a thoroughbred Jersey heifer 
for $2 and let it run with the cow until she 
was dry, then when she was fresh repeated 
the operation very much as before. Men 
who ship milk are glad to sell their calves 
as soon as possible, even at very small 
prices. Indeed, some of them near here 
killed two or three just to get to use the 
milk, while others gave them away. I find 
Holsteins to be more profitable than Jer- 
seys, as they grow very fast and butchers 
always prefer them to many of the smaller 
breeds. I now took $10 of my money and 
invested it in five grade lambs. In one 
year they produced $6.90 worth of wool and 
I sold them when shorn for $15. A flock 
of sheep will be found a very profitable in- 
vestment. I make enough “pin money” in 
these ways to more than clothe myself.— 
{Ethel J. Paxton. 


POTATO ONIONS. 


One little woman not very strong has 
made a nice little sum of pocket money 
through a mistake of her husband. He 
planted a small piece of ground, 12 by 80 
ft, in onions. Much to his disgust they 
came up potato or winter onions, the kind 
that once planted never die out, and are 
ready for use in the spring before the sum- 
mer crop is planted. The husband de- 
cided that they were a clear waste of 
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The Secret 
of Health 


The health of the whole body depends upon the 
blood and nerves. Therefore the medicine that 
expels impurities from the blood and supplies 
the necessary materials for rapidly rebuilding 
wasted nerve tissues, reaches the root of many 
serious diseases, It is these virtues that have 
given 


Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills 
for Pale People 


their wonderful power to conquer disease, 

and caused the miraculous cures that have 

startled the scientific world. Thousands of 

cases have demonstrated that this remedy is an 

unfailing specific for such diseases as locomotor 

ataxia, partial paralysis, St. Vitus’ dance, sciatica, 

neuralgia, rheumatism, nervous headache, the after- 

effects of the grip, palpitation of the heart, pale and sallow complexions, 
all forms ef weakness either in male or female. 

Frank Tucker, is a prominent farmer, of Versailles, Indiana. His 
daughter, Lucy, is now fi nm years old; three years ago she began ailing. 
The rosy color in her cheeks gave way to a paleness, and she became rap- 
idly thin. As she grew weaker she became the victim of nervous prostration. 

Most ofthe time she was confined to the bed and was almost on the 
verge of going into St. Vitus’ dance. 

‘Finally the 4 
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octor told us to give her Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for 
Pale People. Said he was treating a similar case with them and they were 
curing the patient. We ly my giving the pills at once, and the next day 
we could see a change for the better in her. The doctor told us to keep 
giving her the medicine. We gave her one pill after each meal until she 
was well. We began giving her the medicine last August, and she took 
the last dose in October, having used clgne boxes. She is now ——— well 
end has not been sick a day since. We think the cure almost miraculous.”” 

FRANK TUCKER, Mrs. FRANK TUCKER. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 2th day of April, 1897. 
Hues JoHNgon, Justice of the Peace. 


Versailles, Indiana, April 28th, 1897.—Frem the ican, Versailles, Ind. 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People are asehy all druggists er sent, postpaid, 
by the Dr. Williams Medicine Co., Schenectady, N. Y¥., on receipt of price, g0 cents 
per box, 6 boxes, $2.50. 











ground and he would not take time to fuss 

with them, but the wife thought differently. New York State 
When the onions came up the next spring i 

in solid ranks of green, she began going Veterinary College. 
over them every afternoon, gathering all At Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
that were ready for eating, tieing them in The best equipment for scientific and practical in- 


bunches, and delivering them to the green struction for undergraduates and postgraduates. Most 
varied practice for students in the free clinics. Regu- 


grocers. They were the first in the mar- - 
ket and she found no trouble in disposing Ee ere Loy SE pee De sige = 
: radua- 
of them as fast as they were ready. The tion. Entrance by Regents’ “ Veterinary Srudent 
season lasted from the ist of March to the Certificate,’” or by examination September 19, 1899, 
middle of April, and at its close she had Instruction begins September 28, 1899. Scholarships 
realized $40, which was clear gain, as but available for veterinary students. 
for the little trouble she took the onions Tuition Free to New York State Students. 
would have wasted their sweetness on the For extended announcement address 
desert air. They are still in their places, Professor JAMES LAW, F.R.C.V.S., Director. 


just as good as ever, and this spring she 
expects to realize another dividend on 
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Old Hats—Save your old felt hats to pi a WETS TOGRER cot 2s 

{<i and are far more Enduring: 






make into lamp mats, slippers, etc. The 
mats may be cut in the form of stars, 
leaves, daisies or any other desired. Em- 
broider with buttonhole stitch around the 
edge. Slippers cut from any good pattern 
are very nice made of the black felt. The 
small pieces may be cut into strips and 
plaited together, making mats for various 
articles.—[R. R. 


Moss-growth is impossible, no 
care or expense. Marble is a 
failure. Granite is little betrer. 
White Bronze is an established 
success. Designs forall classes. 
Work delivered everywhere. 
<@ Write for full and free informa- 
g tion. THE MONUMENTAL 
BRONZE CoO., Cherry Sts 
Bridgepert, Conn. 


AYEAR. $75 MONTHLY. 
STRAICHT OUT SALARY, 








Rhubarb Wine—A subscriber wants to 
know how to make rhubarb wine. The 
following is selected as the best we know: 
Skin, chop fine and mash the rhubarb to 
a pulp. Weigh it and allow 1 qt water and 
1 lb sugar to 1 Ib fruit. Mix well, pour ss" NO MORE,NO LESS SALARY 
into a large earthen jar, cover loosely with ay EP 
cheesecloth to protect from dust, and let po teem memeh Ct ir ova ond. nearby 
it stand until it ferments well, stirring it counties, It is mainly office work conducted at home. 


up once or twice a day. When fermenta- Salary straight $900 a year and expenses 
tion ceases skim and strain, pour into a definite, bonafide, no commission, easy to understan 





BONAFIDE SALARY. 





to secure 


Six years in business find us compelled 
cask, let stand for 24 hours, then close the t MANAGER 
COMPETENT RELIABLE | M 





bunghole and stand away for four months. ferences. 
Rack the wine off into bottles and put them Sedecventbantenned dlenak taunt. — 
away on their sides. The Dominion Company, Bept. 4 80> Chicago. DL 
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| Current Styles in Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Garments. 


| PATTERNS ONLY {Q CENTS EACH, Postage Free. 


ost reliable pattern houses in the country, and are of the very latest and newest design. These patterns retail at from 
25 to Zee sped ee eae th tee ‘wanufacturers, we are enabied to supply them to our readers for only ten cents each, postpaid. 


ial 
f ired, and illustration of garment with each pattern. 
Pu cirectacns by their numbers. Give Bust Measure for ladies’ upper garments. ive Waist Measure for skirts. Give both Age and Breast Measure for misses and 
2. 6 


childre Address all Orders to the Office of This Publication. 
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3s. $4, 36, 38 and AO inch bust, . 17870—Ladies Box Plaited Shirt Waist 
P $2, 34, 36, 38 and 40-inch bust, 





7665—Ladies’ Eton Waist. 
7660—Ladies’ Over-Skirt Drapery, 
Waist, 32, 32, 36, 38, 40-inch bust, 
Skirt, 22, 24, 26, 28, 30-inch waist. 






"7310—Ladies’ Wrapper. 
$2, 34, 36, 38, and 40-inch bust, 
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7617—Ladies? Shirt Waist. 
_ = 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42-inch bust. 

7539—L adies’ Seven Gored Flare Skirt. 

22, 24, 26, 28, and 30-inch waist, 





7409—Ladies’ Guimpe Waist. 
82, 34, 36, 38 and 40-inch bus’ 


Hits 


dah, te 
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Weeg-Lotey Waist, with Fancy Slashed 


= ars ; 
,7671—Ladies’. Bathing Suit. 7555—Ladies’ Dressing Saque. 7352—Child's Apron. lastron Front. 


34, ‘'38, 42-inch bust 88, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42-inch bush 2,4, 6 and 8 years, 32, 34, 36, 88 and 40-inch bust, 





Potash. 


NOUGH of it must be 
contained in fertilizers, 
otherwise failure will 

surely result. See that it is 
there. 

Our books tell all about fer- 
tilizers. They are sent /ree to 
all farmers applying for them. 


GERIIAN KALI WORKS, 
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‘“SWILL_YOU TAKE 


Bomethtng’’— new and untried when there is ‘‘on 
tap’’ a ‘‘time-tried and fire-tested’’ favorite? T 
Page is long past the experimental stage. 

PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO.,ADRIAN, MICH 








93 Nassau St., New York. 
DRILLING 
' 


WEL Machines 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills) With engines or horse powers. 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic can 
Operate them easily. Send for catalog. 


WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. Y. 








= +++ CYCLONE 
t+ FENCE MACHINE 

Builds 100 RODS of strongest fence a day, 27 to 
60 inches high. 7 to 12 cables. [Easy to Build 


}—$- and Cheap.] Thousands in use. Pence material 
at wholesale prices. Write for catalog. 


CYCLONE FENCE CO., HOLLY, MICH. 
es ag aes Waukegan, Il, Cleveland, Obio. 
pa oH Melbourne, Australis. 
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With our DUPLEX Anutomatic 

Bearing Machine, you can 
use your old plain and barb 
wire, making 100 styles, and 50 
to 70 rodsaday. New Wire costs 

12 to 22c. per Rod 

Makes the best fence on earth. 
We send Machines on trial. 
Were Awarded First Premium and 


Gold Medal 


on Machines, Farm and Orna- 

3 mental Fence at Omaha Ex- 

position. Plain, Barbed and 

Colled Spring Wire 

S Farm and Ornamental Fence 

to the farmer at wholesale 

rices. Illustrated Catalogue 

ree for the asking. Address 
KITSELMAN BROS. 

Box218 Ridgeville, Ind. 














is so low it will astoni 
you. Send for oy 


catalogue 
will post woe’ o 














It will keep better, sell better and save room. Rats and 
mice can’tcut and destroy baled hay. The bestand most 
rapid machine for baling purposes is 


—————— 
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Steam and horse s 













power. 

El 1. BALINC PRESS. 
The Made in 38 styles and sizes to suit every case. 
All stee t. strong, lasting. Write for free illustrated ie. 

Y, iLL. 


COLLINS PLOW CO., 1113 Hampshire St., QUINC 


manufacturer's sa 


QUARANTEED 6699 
VEHICLE $8 45 : “ 
ASLOWA a Grade 





The price of this Bugg 
free 
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mn 








prices and savel—> a 
you money on Ve=- RIX 






rales, Harness, - i=". 

setae ag doe ay F- — 

CONSUMERS CARRIAGE & MFG. CO. 
269-271S. Desplaines St.,CHICACO, ILL. 
This Company is reliable.—Ep1rTor. 





ONE INCH BIACH 


WROUCHT IRON PIPE 


For Steam, Gas and Water. Good as new. 
Tested, Re-painted, Re-threaded and couplings 
furnished. Ranging in lengths to 20 feet. 
rTrwo cENnNT Fer Foot. 
Write for free catalogue of merchandise for 
HOME, FARM and FIELD---trom 
Sheriffs’ and Freceiwe:xs’ sales. 
Roofing, Plumbing Moterial-Hardware,Clothing, 
8, 7 
£0, ac, ac, at PEALE eee, ’ 


Chicago House Wrecking Co. ¥: S5th & Iron Sts. 


SONILLIA 











Hor catalogue of 600 Agricuitural Books. address 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY » New York or 





———— 








$5 3.75 wale SURREY 


Sent on **Appreval,’’ to be returned if not 

positively the best Surrey ever sold at sucha 

low price. It is large and roomy. Solid Panel, Spring 
bod 


backs and cushions. Handsome round corne 


Gear is well ironed, strong and durable. Heavy cloth 
trimming. Handsomely painted, striped and var- 
nished. Same style, extension top $60, Lamps and 
Easily worth $85. We have 
extensive lines of Carriages, Buggies, Wagons, Har- 
‘edders, Feed Cutters, 


fenders extra, $3.75. 


ness, Twine, Plows, Rakes, 
Powers and other articles at factory prices. 


Send for our large catalogue, and save dealers’ big profits. 
aukee, Wis. 


John Dorsch & Sons, 219 Wells St., Milw: 


y: 














FOR THIS $80.00 


OP BUCCY. Wheels and Gear 
le of second growth air seasoned 
hickory, tough as whale-bone, 
double reach, iron full length, ime 
proved 5th wheel, with King Bolt 
in rear of axle, will never break. 
Sprin highest grade oil temper- 
L ed steel, orgings all made of 
Norway oC pe, A wok 16 oz. imported English 
» finest produced. prings in back and seat cushion. 

Seatends padded. Painted Ender ‘the 100 day system. All parts 
first dipped in hot oi] and allowed to stand unti perfectly dry, giv- 
. ing foundatiow for paint. Best Oil, Lead & Varnish used. 
We will ship this elegant Top Buggy or 
any Phaeton, Surrey, Trap, Wagons, Carts, or 
Harness shown in our 14-page catalogue subjeet to examina- 
tion, if not found satisfactory. return it at our expense. 
Wewill give with each one of our 
Special $48.50 Buggies a5 
years binding guarantee. We have no agents, we deal on a 
strictly cash basis, have no losses, therefore, in buying of us you do 
_ any so eee ts or an iene bad bills, because we 

ver have any. nd for our oF. 164-page eatalogne. 

Marvia Smith Co.12 B-D, 55-57-59 N. Jefferson St. Chicago. 













































Writeto-day. Oatalogue Free. 





Direct from Factory at Wholesale Prices. 30 per cent. saved. 
uaranteed two years. Write at once for new beautifully Illustrated 200 
e Catalogue showing latest styles in large variety, from a $10 cart toY 
, @ most stylish carriage. Prices in T 
every state. Highest awards at Worlds Fairand Atlanta Exposition. 


lain figures. a” 
LLIANCE CARRIAGE CO., 217 Bast Court Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











estimonials from , 














The U.S. Triple Current Separator 


is noted for its 


THOROUGHNESS OF SEPARATION, 
EASE OF OPERATION, AND DURABILITY. 


More Than Fulfils Expectations. 


BALDWINSVILLE, N. Y. 


The No. 5 Improved U. S. Separator more than fulfils my 
expectations, It runsso easy and is so little trouble to separate 
the milk from 1o cows that I have decided not to get the power 
Lintended buying. Then the ease with which it can be cleaned, 
its simple and strong construction, the quickness of replacing 
any part shouldit ever become worn, and its thorough skim- 
ming should recommend the Improved U. S. machines to 


Sg 


7 


every one in need of a first-class separator 


LESTER W. LOVELESS. 


Write for large illustrated catalogues. Free. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 

















BUY YOUR FERTILIZERS DIRECT! 


Save Money! NoSalesman’s Expenses; No Middleman’s Profit. Our entire product 
goes from Factory to Farm. Write for free samples and book. 


WALKER, STRATMAN & CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 














THE: AMERICAN 
SUGAR INDUSTRY 


A practical manual on the production of 
Sugar Beets and Sugar Cane, and on the 
manufacture of Sugar therefrom 








PREFACED BY A TREATISE ON 
THE ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE 
WHOLE SUGAR QUESTION AND 
ITS BEARINGS UPON AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURE, MANUFACTURES, 
LABOR AND CAPITAL 





A handbook for the Farmer or Manufac- 
turer, Capitalist or Laborer, Statesman or 
Student 


By HERBERT MYRICK 
Editor American Agriculturist of New” York, 
Orange Judd Farmer of Chicago. Treas 
urer American Sugar Growers’ Society, Etc. 








BEET SUGAR IS THE ONLY BUSI- 
NESS FOR THE FARMER AND 
THE INVESTOR THAT IS NOT 
OVERDONE—THAT OFFERS A 
FREE FIELD 

This book is the only complete, up-to-date 
epitome of this new and promising industry. 
It covers just the points that every one in- 
terested wants to know about. To the farmer 
it is a reliable guide upon all that pertains 
to the agriculture of sugar crops. It illus- 
trates and describes the newest model sugar 
mills. It gives the results of the latest ex- 

erience in promoting and operating sugar 
actories. It shows just how toestablish the 
industry in any given locality. It is not 
theory, but is a statement of actual facts 
from successful experience in the United 

States, east and west, north and south. 

Size Pony d 10x7 inches, over 240 pages, 
nearly 200 illustrations (many of them full- 
page plates from magnificent photographs 
taken specially for this work), superbly 
printed, bound in cloth and gold. Price 
$1.50, postpaid to any part of the world. 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


52 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORE 
MARQUETTE BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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